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POLITICAL EVENTS. 
NOV. 1, 1823. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue abstract of the net produce of 
the Revenue of Great Britain, for the 
Quarter ending on the 10th of October, 
1823, and the corresponding Quarter 
in 1822, together with that of the 
Years terminating in those Quarters 
respectively, are as follows, and furnish 
satisfactory proof of the advancing pros- 
perity of the country. 












































Qrs. ended Oct. 10. 
1822. 1823. Incr. Decr. 

Customs «| 2,941,888 | 3.348,257 | 400,369]........ 
Excise ...-| 7,329,907 | 6,834,118 |........ 495,879 
Stamps ....] 1,674,503 | 1,611,945 |........ 02,558 
Post Office 360,000 363,000 3,000|....-... 
Taxes ....|/ 810136] 740,014]........ 60,522 
Miscellau. 103,285 LEEGIGS GU BStlcccccses 
13,219,809 |13,061 550 ' 460,700) 618,959 
Deduct Lucrease....ccccescccces eves} 400,700 
Decrease on the Quarter... eeteceete 158,259 

Years ending Oct. 10. 

1822. 1823. Iner Deer 
{ 

Customs «| 9,477,774 | 9,950,323 | 481,549) ........- 
EXCiS€ «+. «195,846,322 |24,401,243 | ..0000- 1,445,079 
Stamps...-! 6,258,824 | 6,256,707 | .....-- 2,027 
Post Office) 1,343,000 | 1,350,000 7,000) eee sees 
Taxes .--- | 7,206,910 | 6,788,024 | ..++- 418,080 
Miscellan. | 388,964 | 471,718 | 83,454) .+..+2.. 
50.521,094 49,227,105 | 572,003}1,865,992 
Deduct Increase ......ceseee seeees 572,003 
Decrease on the Years. o2 06-0000 0000)1,293,989 





Thus, notwithstanding the remission 
of taxes during the past year, to the 
amount of 2,233,773/., the decrease on 
the quarter is but 158,259/. A proof that 
the remission of taxation is not always 
followed by a loss to the revenue to the 
extent anticipated. The charge on the 
consolidated fund in the last year’s 
Oct. quarter was about 10,800,0002. : 
this year it does not exceed 7,800,000/. 
The surplus of the quarter of 1822 was 
about 925,000/.: this year it will be 
nearly three millions. The Exchequer 
Bills charged upon the growing pro- 
duce of the Consolidated Fund have 
rapidly diminished. At the end of the 
July quarter of 1822 they amounted to 
8,363,352/.; at the end of the October 
quarter following, 6,836,156/.: in Ja- 
nuary 1823 they had been reduced to 
5,941,0141.; in April to 3,794,585/. ; 
and in July to 3,557,906/.; a sum 
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which the surplus of the October 
quarter wiil very nearly cover. 

The establishment of consulates in 
South America has been communi- 
cated to the public by his Majesty’s 


ministers. It is to be hoped that it - 


will ere long be followed up by that 
open acknowledgement of the inde- 
pendence of these states which their 
existing situation justly demands :— 
For Mexico, a consul-general; Vera 
Cruz, consul; Acapulco, ditto. Co- 
lomlia.—Santa Fé de Bogota, consul- 
general; La Guayra, consul; Mara- 
caibo, ditto; Carthagena, ditto; Pa- 
nami, ditto. Rio dela Plata.—Buenos 
Ayres, consul-general ; ditto, vice-con- 
sul; Montevideo, consul ; Chile, Val- 
paraiso, consul-general; ditto, vice- 
consul ; ditto, ditto; Peru, Lima, con- 
sul-general ; ditto, vice-consul ; ditto, 
ditto. 


The long winter nights have brought 
with them their usual acts of insubor- 
dination among the Irish. Month 
after month passes away, but no mate- 
rial benefit seems produced by the 
existing plan of government there. 
The spirit of tumult and crime is kept 
in and smoulders, but the element 
still exists with undiminished inten- 
sity. In the county of Limerick 
threatening letters have been sent, 
and animals cruelly mangled. In 
open day unripe oats have been cut 
down, and potatoes carried off upon 
estates on which distresses have been 
levied, and some of the plunderers have 
been seized by the military. Thus 
the system still remains ; and notwith- 
standing examples are made, it may be 
deuktal whether it does not gain 
ground. The poverty and barbarism 
of the people do not diminish, and the 
real misery which they endure, acts as 
a spur to incite them to criminal acts. 
Five men have been taken near Rath- 
keale, charged with the murder of a 
postboy there some time since, and ten 
others have been found guilty of an 
outrage upon a Mr. Nunan. Thirty 
persons are also in,custody, charged 
with being concerned in the murder of 
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the Franks family. It is asserted that 
in eleven counties of Ireland out of 
thirty-two, there is not a single book- 
seller’s shop, and that too in a nation as 
thickly peopled as Great Britain. The 
menta! darkness that prevails among all 
ranks affords a sivgular contrast to 
England and Scotland. With certain 
local and individual exceptions, the 
gentry display a want of information 
and a carelessness of the state of the 
lower classes which is remarkable. 
They know little or nothing of that 
compact which indicates that they have 
duties to perform to those beneath 
them; and display nothing of the feel- 
ing of the English gentleman, who is 
ever aware of the links that connect 
the different divisions of society with 
each other, and cause them to work 
well together. Ireland at this moment 
furnishes the deau ideal of that state of 
mind which the most Holy Alliance 
and Ferdinand of Spain imagine to 
be best calculated for the blessings of 
absolute rule. Superstition, the usual 
accompaniment of ignorance, has an- 
nounced a pause in miracle-working— 
it has been given out in some of the 
Catholic chapels that Prince Hohenloe 
will perform no more miracies until 
the first of January. Perhaps to give 
time for the receptacle of the myste- 
rious virtue to be replenished for fresh 
operations! The Orangemen have 
new modelled their rules and adjura- 
tions, in order to keep up their system, 
and, by spreading party spirit as wideas 
possible, contribute their modicum to 
the mischiefs which afflict the nation. 
Great satisfaction has been displayed 
at the announcement that Hanover is 
to have no part in the debates of the 
German diet, the sitting of which will 
shortly take place. It affords a satis- 
factory proof that an influential part of 
the British cabinet has its eyes open to 
the designs which the Holy Alliance 
are perseveringly endeavouring to exe- 
cute against the interests and indepen- 
dence of nations. It becomes England 
to makea firm stand in opposition to en- 


croachments which, could they be ren- . 


dered permanent, would inflict deep 
calamities on the human race. 

Some very singular and arbitrary 
committals to prison, such as were till 
now unheard of in this country, have 
taken place under the Vagrant Act. 
The parties were in some instances 
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respectable, and the summary decisions 
of the magistrate, a Mr. Swabey, being 
appealed against at the Kingston ses- 
sions, to the surprise of the court, there 
was no effort made to substantiate 
them by that individual ; they were ac- 
cordingly all quashed. One person 
was set at liberty by the Secretary of 
State’s order, after a confinement of 
ten or eleven days, for an act which 
bore not the smallest character of 
criminal offence. A great mischief of 
this law is, that it convicts on the 
oath of a single witness, and entitles 
such witness to five shillings from the 
county: so that this part of the act is 
constructed on the bad plan known no 
where but in England, of tempting to 
the committal of one crime to obtain 
the punishment of another, and not on 
the enlightened system of prevention. 

A court-martial has been held at 
Portsmouth upon the master and pur- 
ser of the Doris, for trading as mer- 
chants, contrary to the articles of war, 
and they have both been dismissed the 
service. 

His Majesty has taken up his present 
residence at Windsor Castle, which he 
intends to do occasionally hereafter. 
On the Ist ult. great rejoicings took 
place in the town, and the inhabitants 
hailed the arrival of their distinguished 
resident by dinners and a feast to the 
poor. The inhabitants also presented 
a loyal address on the occasion. 

Mr. Blaquiere has published ‘* Ad- 
ditional Facts,”’ as a sort of supplement 
to his former Report to the Greek Com- 
mittee on the actual state of affairs in 
the Morea. Noticing first the politi- 
cal code of the Confederation, or law of 
Epidaurus, as it is more commonly 
called—[that the system of Government 
should be elective, consisting of = 
sentatives chosen by the people, and an 
Executive of five members selected 
from the Legislative Body. ‘There are, 
besides, Ministers of Finance, War, 
Interior, Public Instruction, and Po- 
lice, named by the Executive for carry- 
ing its decrees into effect ; also a Secre- 
tary-general, charged with the mauage- 
ment of foreign relations: this last 
office is now held by Prince Mavrocor- 
dato, the late President. The duties 
and powers allotted to each depart- 
ment of the state were prescribed by 
the law of Epidaurus, and, besides this, 
several salutary modifications and fin- 
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provements took place during — the 
meeting at Astros; and it is idee 
to note, that the institutions of Eng- 
land and North America were those to 
which the legislators of Greece chiefly 
looked for precedents and models]—Mr. 
Blaquiere proceeds to the state of the 
finances. ‘The crops on the plain of 
Gastouni brought af 800,000 francs, 
though worth 5,000,000, owing to the 
war. ‘The produce of Candia only in 
rice, is 400,000 barrels, at eight Spanish 
dollars a barrel in a time of peace. The 
naval and military organization is de- 
scribed as imperfect, owing to the want 
of pecuniary means. ‘Taxes cannot be 
well levied,nor the least advantage taken 
of the soil during a state of warfare. 
The number of Greeks that can take 
the field depends solely on how many 
leaders can support and arm. ‘The 
wants and privations of the troops have 
been most discouraging. ‘They are 
badly clothed, frequently march forty 
miles in a day, and often pass two or 
three days with no food but what the 
fields afford them. In respect to cavalry 
the Greeks have not funds to avail 
themselves of that species of force. ‘The 
naval armaments have been supported 
by individual exertion. The seamen, 
about 20,000, are as expert as any in 
Kurope. Above 100,000 Turks, whose 
path was marked with carnage and de- 
vastation during the two first years of 
the contest, have been destroyed; and 
the whole of the Morea, Livadia, Ne- 
gropont, a great portion of Rometia in 
‘pirus, together with the islands of 
Candia, Milo, Naxia, Tino, Myconos, 
Skyro, Samos, Andro, Zea, Patmos, 


Serpho, Aydva, Spezzia, and Ipsara, 
have been conquered. ‘There ta 
only a few insulated points in the 
enemy’s possession, viz. Acro-Corinth, 
Patras, Modon, Coron, and Carystay, 
on the Continent; and Canea, and 
Retymo, in Candia. Here I should 
add, that all of these places are either 
in a state of siege, or closely blockaded. 
The number of Turks shut up within 
the walls, and who cannot leave the 
gates without falling inte the hands of 
the Greeks, does not exceed 10,000 
men, two-thirds of whom form the 
garrison of Patras. ‘To send them troops 
is useless: other aid is more needed. 
That the national resources of Greece are 
great, and that 19-20ths of the territory 
having been in the hands of the Turks 
on a division of the national domains, 
the rich territory acquired will render 
Greece one of the most productive and 
wealthy countries of Europe in propor- 
tion to its size, is clearly evident. 

Austria has negotiated a loan of 
4,000,000/. in London, which has been 
contracted for by the houses of Barin 
and Rothschild. Itis said to be intended 
to repay the debt due from Austria to 
this country, or at least some part of it. 

A number of unfortunate persons, 
survivors of emigrants to Poyais, prin- 
cipally from Scotland, have reached 
this country in extreme distress after the 
loss of their health, and many of them 
of their little all, in an emigration to 
that Utopian colony of Sir Gregor 
Mac Gregor’s. But for the kind offices 
rendered them from Honduras by the 
governor and merchants, they would 
have perished to a man. 


THE COLONIES. 


An insurrection of the slaves in De- 
merara broke out in August. Infor- 
mation of it was received from a negro 
belonging toa Mr. Simpson. At first, 
little attention was paid to it, until the 
governor was fired at upon going to 
where some of the mutineers were as- 
sembled. Military operations were then 
resorted to, which continued for three 
days without intermission. On the 
first night, detachments of the 2Ist 
Fusileers and of the 1st West India 
regiments, under Captain Stewart, came 
up with a body of rebels; and after a 
short action, defeated them without 
sustaining any loss. The next morn- 
ing a body of 700 or 800 negroes at- 


tacked Lieutenant Brady with a small 
detachment of the Fusileers; but he 
fought his way through, after killing or 
wounding 10 or 15 of them. On the 
following day, the same officer conti- 
nued his exertions; and in another 
quarter, a corps of militia riflemen had 
an engagement with a division of the 
negroes, of whom they killed 40, driv- 
ing off the rest. The principal and 
most decisive action, however, took 
lace on that day, between Colonel 
Lede and the insurgents, two bodies 
of whom, about 2000 altogether, were, 
after a fruitless effort to remonstrate 
with them, charged by his troops, and 
immediately dispersed, losing from 100 
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to 150 of their number. Many white 
persons had been put in confinement 
after being surprised by the slaves, but 
were liberated as the troops advanced 
through the insurgent district. It was 
hoped when the last accounts came 
away, that, so far as actual hostilities 
were in question, the revolt might be 
looked upon as being completely over- 
powered. Martial law was proclaimed, 
and the prisoners were daily tried and 
executed at sun-set. Letters from the 
colony—a colony more conspicuous 
for the hatred of the planters to com- 
mon humanity and slave amelioration 
than any other in the West Indies or 
rather America, and remarkable for the 
oppression of the unhappy Africans— 
endeavour to fling the whole weight of 
the insurrection upon the virtuous men 
who in England have laboured gradu- 
ally to remove the crimes of man-sell- 
ing, and slavery, from every part of the 
English dominions. Insinuations of 
their having been the direct causes are 
thrown out, and two methodist missi- 
onaries are charged with organizing it. 
Should the true cause ever be known ih 
England, which it is probable will not, 
it will be found, no doubt, in the in- 
human and flagitious cruelties of the 
whites themselves. A thousand, ac- 
cording to some accounts (it is to be 
hoped exaggerated ones), have been 
already put to death. With what feel- 
ing must this hecatomb to the demon 
of Slavery be contemplated by all but 
those who are unworthy the name of 
freemen—by those who have a sense 
of moral grace and the principles 
of natural right! It appears that 
they only put the whites in the 
stocks, and perpetrated no murders 
upon them, nor burned a single house 


Tue end of the game which has been 

laying in the Peninsula has arrived. 
Cadiz has surrendered, and the King is 
free to establish the Inquisition, and 
commence a reign of blood, which will 
most certainly follow, if the humanity 
of the Duke of Angouléme is unsuc- 
cessful in preventing it. To follow the 
connected chain ofevents :—The taking 
of the Trocadero, which the French 
stormed with so little loss, and which 
the want of military skill and watchful- 
ness on the part of the Spanish officers, 
rather than a deficiency of zeal or cou- 
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or plantation. The present system of the 
gibbet and the bayonet may keep our 
valuable slave population under a little 
longer, but the time is come, when, 
unless a manumission, ~~ and 
consistent with security—but a manu- 
mission, and a binding together ina 
community of interests of the black and 
white population, takes place, nothing 
will preserve them to us. A trade, a 
tilling of the earth, a money-getting, a 
national revenue, supported not on sim- 
ple hereditary slavery only, but on 
slaves stolen—on a felony of blood and 
muscle, are a national curse. Of part of 
the evil we have got rid, and the other 
part we must wash our hands of as soon 
as we can practicably do so. 

Letters hom the Cape of Good Hope 
give an account of an expected inroad 
into the South, of a horde of savages, 
among whom were many white per- 
sons. ‘They had defeated all the ene- 
mies opposed to them in their career, 
aad they were expected to attack the 
town of Lattakoo. They were de- 
scribed as speaking an unknown Ian- 
guage, and by some supposed partly to 
consist of the descendants of persons 
who had been shipwrecked in the Gros- 
venor Indiaman. The state of the Eng- 
lish settlers near the coast in the district 
of Albany is described as deplorable : 
their wheat crops had failed for three 
successive seasons ; nor had this failure 
been confined to the wheat, but had 
also affected the barley and other grain. 
The settlers are in a state of desti- 
tution, and with funds and _ spirits 
equally exhausted : in a very short Pc 
riod, unless speedy relief was afforded 
them, they would be in a state ofabso- 
lute famine. 







rage in the soldiery, threw away, was 
followed by an attack on the fort of 
San Pietri, which was carried. .Nego- 
tiations were soon afterwards begun. 
The Duke of Angouléme having de- 
clared that he would only treat with 
the King personally, and having pre- 
ce to storm the Isle of Leon, the 
Jortes, deeming a protracted defence 
useless, and wn J exposing the city to 
danger, and assailed by intrigues an 

dissatisfaction within, determined to 
send the King to. the head-quarters of 
the Duke of Angouléme, and resign 
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the contest. On the Ist of October 
Ferdinand threw himself into the arms 
of the invaders of Spain, and on the 
3d the French troops took possession 
of Cadiz. The confusion that prevailed 
in Cadiz on some shells falling into the 
town was great. ‘The garrison was 
brave, but the utter want of capacity 
and skill on the part of the Spanish 
oflicers, their deficiency in forecast, 
and the means of corruption dealt out 
among some of them, would have ren- 
dered longer resistance an act of folly. 
The King was suffered to embark, mak- 
ing the most hypocritical assurances of 
mediations which he never dreamed of 
keeping. The Madrid volunteers were 
kept in ignorance of the event, or they 
would have prevented it, knowing him 
better perhaps than the people of Ca- 
diz. ‘The priests, and populace led by 
them, escorted Ferdinand to the Mole, 
where he embarked, and, consistently 
with his character, he was no sooner 
free than he issued a decree of proscrip- 
tion according with the character of the 
man. It consists of two parts: the 
first, which is introductory, loads the 
Constitutionalists with every species of 
abuse—claims divine right for the king 
—and affects to consider the imposition 
of any restriction on his absolute pow 
er as disloyalty, treason, and sacrilege ; 
the second part rescinds and declares 
null every act of the Constitutional Go- 
vernment from the month of March 
1820; and in the second article, it ap- 

roves of all that has been done by the 
ean, till he, acuainted with the 
wants of his people, chooses to give 
them better laws. ‘The two articles of 
his first decree are : 


Art. I. All the Acts of the Government 
called Constitutional (of whatever kind and 
description they may be)—a system which 
oppressed my people from the 7th of March 
1420, until the lst of October 1823—are 
deelared null and void, declaring, as I now 
declare, that during the whole of that pe- 
riod I have been deprived of my liberty, 
obliged to sanction laws, and authorise or- 
ders, decrees, and regulations, which the 
said Government framed and exccuted 
against my will—Art. II. I approve of 
every thing which has been decreed and 
ordered by the Provisional Junta of Go- 
vernment, and by the Regency—the one 
created at Oyarzun, April 9, the other, 
May 26, in the present year, waiting mean- 
while, until sufficiently informed as to the 
wants of my people, 1 may be able to be- 


stow those laws, and adopt those measures, 
which shall be best calculated to secure 
their real prosperity and welfare, the con- 
Stant object of all my wishes. You may 
communicate this Decree to all the Minis- 
ters.” 

General Campana, one of the tools 
ofthe Regency, as been appointed go- 
vernor of Cadiz. The militia have 
been disbanded and disarmed. General 
Riego has been condemned to death. 
The principal members of the Cortes 
are said to have reached Gibraltar in 
safety. Mina still held out in Cata- 
lonia, and threatened the Regency with 
reprisals in case Riego’s sentence should 
be ‘carried into execution. All eyes 
are now directed on this hero, whose 
fidelity to the best interests of his 
country has elevated him to a rank 
truly great in the history of mankind, 
Ferdinand having sent couriers to all 
the Spanish corps, ordering them to lay 
down their arms. Saez, a priest, the 
king’s confessor, is made Prime Minis- 
ter of Spain! Ferdinand left the Duke 
of Angouléme’s head-quarters for Se- 
ville, and on his route issued the fol- 
— decree from Xeres, dated Octo- 

er 4:— 


‘* His Majesty orders that during his 
journey to his capital, no individual who, 
during the Constitutional system, was a 
Deputy of the Cortes, of the two last Le- 
xislations, shall appear withia five leagues 
of the road. It is also the same with the 
Ministers, Councillors of State, Members 
of the Tribunal of Supreme Justice, Gene- 
ral Commanders, Political Chiefs, those 
employed by the Secretary of State, Chicfs 
and officers of the former Militia and Na- 
tional Volunteers, to whom his Majesty 
forbids, for ever, the entrance to his capital 
and his Royal residence, which they must 
not approach within fifteen leagues. The 
wish of the King is, that this decision shall 
not be applicable to those individuals who 
have, since the entrance of the Allied Army, 
obtained of the Provisional Junta, or the 
Regency of the Kingdom, a new nomina- 
tion; or a confirmation of the employment 
they held from his Majesty before the 7th 
March 1820. The present Decree shall 
be communicated, without delay, to the 
General Commanders of the provinces, 
that they shall take immediately all neces- 
sary Measures to put it into execution.” 


San Miguel, who commanded a 
column of 500 men, is said to have been 
routed six leagues from Balbastro, after 
passing Lerida, and overrunning Ar- 


ragon. 
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‘The issue of the events before Cadiz 
has been a matter of great exultation to 
the u/tra ministry of France. Every art 
was employed at Paris to celebrate the 
event, andan illumination ordered; but 
(except by those in public situations and 
a few others) no notice was taken of 
these boasted victories. ‘The bust of 
the Duke d’Angouléme was crowned 
with laurel @ da spectacle, a meed to 
which he is so well entitled by his per- 
sonal courage, according to the Etoile, a 
French udéra paper, which states, that 
those “who were present in Bona- 
parte’s wars, say they never found in 
any general the intrepidity they have 
observed in the Duke of Angouléme!!” 
Not supposing the prince to be at all 
deficient in personal courage, still it 
does not appear that he has been * in 
fire” during the whole of the Peninsula 
cainpaign, though there is mention 
of his having been ata spot that was 
struck by a spent cannon-ball after he 
had quitted it, before Saint-Sebastian. 
Yet such is the flagrant abandonment 
of truth—the base servile flattery of the 
slavish press of France, and the dis- 
gusting folly of its ministers, who can- 
notsee that these things, and all that is 
extravagant, and foolish, and false, do 
ultimate injury to the cause they affect 
to serve. ‘The triumphal arch nearly 
finished by Napoleon at the barrier 
I’ Etoile is to be completed in celebration 
of the Spanish victories. Will history 
vive it as a monument of the triumphs 
of the soldiers of Napoleon, according 
to its first design,—or as the remem- 
brancer of an upprincipled and wicked 
invasion of Spain, that never displayed 
a single combat worthy the glory of the 
French military character — worthy the 
conquerors of Marengo and Austerlitz? 
The successes of the French, and the 
aggrandizement of that people by the 
absolute control which they will possess 
over the Peninsula, is matter of serious 
consideration for England. In Portu- 
gal, the intrigues of the u/tras have also 
been successful in preventing the for- 
mation of a constitution which the 
monarch was inclined to offer; at Icast 
such is the substance of recent com- 
munications from England’s old ally 
on that question. Let Frenchmen 
iake the hint, and look to themselves 
tor what little remains to them of their 

charter. 

Cardinal della Ganga was elected 
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Pope of Rome on the 27th of Septem- 
ber. He has assumed the title of Leo 
the Twelfth. 

The Neapolitan tribunals have con- 
demned to death A. Giannoni of Na- 
ples, Jean of Orta, Clement Prota of 
Salerno, F. Crinino of Montepertoso, 
and Felix ‘Tafuri, found guilty of having 
been Carbonari, and of having worn the 
tri-coloured cockade in 1820. 

The representative council of Ge- 
neva has, by a majority of two-thirds, 
passed a law to suspend the liberty of 
the press for a year. All writings on 
every subject will be liable to a pre- 
vious censorship. New measures are 
also spoken of as about to be adopted 
in the same canton, to render it still 
more diflicult for foreigners to take re- 
fuge and settle there. It is also in 
agitation to repeai their marriage law, 
which, having been imprudently sup- 
pressed at the period of the restoration, 
Was re-enacted two years ago by the 
unanimous votes of the two councils. 
‘This will be another concession to fo- 
reign influence. Thus the complete 
subjugation of this once free country 
to the iron arm of the Holy Allies 
will be complete. In Wirtemburg 
orders have been issued to refuse the 
imprimatur to every publication that 
may give the slightest offence to the 
Holy Alliance. Tn other respects wri- 
ters may express their opinions with 
freedom. In Prussia, Saxony, and 
Baden, the liberty enjoyed there is 
particularly ps in translations of 
French and English political works : 
for at Berlin and Leipsic no trans- 
lation can appear without muulations 
by which the most pointed passages are 
expunged. <A natural consequence of 
the advantage so enjoyed is, that whilst 
such works are sought for all over Ger- 
many, their mutilated rivals will scarcely 
cover the expenses of printing. 

The Greeks still go on prospering, 
and many persons who pretend to be 
well-informed, think that an intended 
meeting of the Emperors of Austria and 
Russia, to take <i at Czernowitz, 
will be favourable to their cause. This, 
however, may be very justly doubted. 
The Grand Seignior is a legitimate 
rulerlike Ferdinand of Spain, and must 
be upheld in the full plenitude of his 
power, owing it to God alone, let the 
consequences to his people, or to man- 
kind, be what they may. 
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THE enterprising managers of this 
theatre continued to produce novelties, 
and attract large audiences, to the very 
close of its season. They revived, with 
considerable eclat, the ** Lord of the 
Manor,” which is written in a purer 
style, and interspersed with songs more 
nearly approaching to elegance and feel- 
ing, than any of our English operas, 
with the single exception of the 
“ Duenna.” In this piece, the sturdy 
good humour of Terry, the laughing 
graces of Madame Vestris, and the 
broadest Listonism of Liston, found 
8 scope, and were sct off by prett 
and appropriate scenery. ‘* High Life 
below Stairs’? was played excellently 
in some of its principal characters ; es- 
pecially by Harley and Mrs. Gibbs, 
whose Sir Harry and Miss Kitty were 
in the most superb style of kitchen pre- 
tension and mockery; but Liston, in 
“my lord Duke,” seemed out of place, 
and was almost as dull and formal as 
if he had been acting a real peer. In 
the farce of “ My Grandmother,” 
Vining played the fantastical hypo- 
chondriac with considerable humour ; 
Harley chattered with infinite pleasantry 
as Dicky Gossip ; and Madame Vestris, 
the original of her own grandmother, 
looked a perfect picture. This viva- 
cious lady added considerably to her re- 
putation by her performance of Letitia 
Hardy, in the “ Belle’s Stratagem,”’ 
which, but for a little alloy of coarse- 
ness, would have been a very fair re- 
presentation of the part, and even with 
this fault, was excellent for the present 
day, when hoydenish vulgarity and in- 
sipid mannerism alternately supply the 
place of those qualities which once 
were deemed essential to the represen- 
tation of the heroines of comedy. Her 
dancing and singing almost justified 
the extravagance of the masquerade 
scene, in which a man of the kot 
accomplishments and pretensions falls 
in love with a woman whose voice he 
hears for the first time, and whose face 
he does not see at all. 

A drama, founded on the “ Vicar of 
Wakefield,” was produced with very 
partial success. The delicious novel 


on which it was framed is, indeed, 
peculiarly unfit for the purposes of the 


there are many felicitous traits of cha- 
racter, and bursts of poetry and elo- 
quence, which cannot be preserved in 
a drama, yet the chief beauties are of 
a broad and prominent order, and all 
the most important scenes are arranged 
with a view to picturesque effect, which 
renders them capable of exciting con- 
siderable interest when represented 
with the aids of scenery and music. 
But the merits of Goldsmith’s charm- 
ing creation are far less palpable ; his 
events are not striking in outline, but 
delicate in detail; and the fine links 
which bind together the lives of his un- 
pretending persons could not be ren- 
dered visible in a scene, where every 
thing must be fully wrought out and 
distinctly contrasted. How could the 
amiable peculiarities of quiet virtue ; 
the blameless vanities of the good ; the 
little ebbs and flows of social happiness 
in a village circle ; the satire that loves 
while it laughs; the kindly wit, the 
meek endurance, the patient and scarce- 
ly changing hope, be bodied forth to 
the apprehension of pit, garery, and 
boxes? Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 
Amelia Skeggs and Miss Blarney, in- 
deed, who intrude the slang of vulgar 
impudence on the modest serenity of 
the cottagers, may produce an effect in 
the theatre; and they accordingly were 
the most successful of the whole dra- 
matis persone at the Haymarket. 
Mrs. Orger, as the first of these emi- 
nent ladies of fashion, quite topped her 
yart, and gave a song, descriptive and 
imitative of a Sunday concert, in a 
style so dashing and with powers so 
adequate to the demand, as to obtain 
an uproarious encore. The other per- 
sons were poorly represented, with the 
exception of the fair and frail Olivia, 
to whom Miss Chester did ample jus- 
tice: Terry’s hard and caustic manner 
was the very reverse of that which we 
attribute to the kind-hearted and 
simple-headed vicar; Liston slurred 
over Moses and the immortal gross of 
green spectacles; Hammond, as Jen- 
kinson, would not even have taken 
in Dr. Parr with his cosmogonies ; and 
Mr. Johnson virtuously divested Squire 
Thornhill of his dangerous attractions, 
and made him perfectly harinless. The 
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machinery did not perform well; the 
burning of the cottage was a failure ; 
and the Vicar of Wakefield has finally 
quitted the stage to keep his unchange- 
able place in our selectest memories. 

A new melodrame taken, as usual, 
from the French, was presented on 
Mrs. Chatterley’s benetit, under the 
sickly title of ** Rosalie; or, the Father 
or Daughter.” Its story is that of a 
girl, who having loved ‘ not wisely, 
but too well,’’ becomes a mother be- 
fore she is a wife, and is accused of the 
murder of her child, who has been 
dispatched by robbers. ‘The subject of 
infanticide is a nsniby enamel one, 
shocking rather than terrific; and it 
is not handled in this piece in sucha 
manner as to redeem it. With the 
single and signal exceptions of ** Sweet- 
hearts and Wives” and “ Fish out of 
Water,” the chief successes of the Hay- 
market have been in the revival of ster- 
ling comedies, and these have been often 
far more brilliantly represented than 
could be expected in a summer theatre. 

ENGLISH OPERA-HOUSE, 

We have not to record the produc- 
tion of any novely at this house since 
the date of our lastarticle. It has been 
closed after a season which was bright- 
ened by the reappearance of Mr. Ma- 
thews in the drama, and which we are 
happy to understand was unusually 
prosperous. We cannot, however, 
think that Mr. Mathews’s best or most 
attractive performances were essentially 
dramatic, with the exception of Mor- 
bleu in Monsieur 'Tonson, but rather 
approximated to the monologues in 
which he is pre-eminently at home. 
We shall have often during the next 
eight months to call to memory the re- 
yresentations of this house ; for Miss 
Kelly reserves herself for this stage, of 
which she is the tutelary genius, and 
we shall not see the truth of Nature 
without alloy till she appears again ! 

DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

When we heard that Mr. Elliston 
designed to surprise the town with new 
embellishments on the opening of this 
house, our minds misgave us, for we 
thought the force of art could scarcely 
improve on the chaste beauty of the 
interior as we left it. But we are glad 
to observe that his alterations, except 
in the ceiling, which is completed after 
the original design, are rather directed 
to increase the comforts of the audience 


than to heighten the splendour of the 
building. It is gratifying to observe, that 
peculiar attention has been paid to that 
enthusiastic portion of the audience 
who frequent the two-shilling gallery, 
and who can now obtain a full view 
of the stage from the remotest benche.. 
In securing to them this advantage, the 
architect has also been able to give the 
last finish to the proportions of the 
roof, which is now as finely sloped, 
and as richly decorated as_ possible, 
without pe Sa the spectators. A se- 
cond row of wax lights hung round the 


first circle, remove an appearance of 


nakedness which has sometimes made 
us regret the introduction of gas, whilea 
new central chandelier, veiled in crystal- 
line draperies, sheds a soft light on every 
part of the house. We cannot imagine 
any theatre more complete in all its 
parts than this—the simple grandeur 
of the rotunda and _ staircases — the 
oriental magnificence of the saloon— 
the light, warm, and elegant appear- 
ance of the interior, which is large 
enough for spectacle and small enough 
for faree—and the arrangements behind 
the curtain for the production of stage 
effect, leave nothing to be wished for, 
either by the dramatic amateur or the 
lover of show, by those who come to 
criticise or to stare. ‘Two new drop- 
scenes have been introduced, one repre- 
senting a grand piece of antique ruin 
with classical figures, and the other a 
landscape, in which the Coloseum, 
the Parthenon, and the Arch of Adrian 
are pictured, and over which life and 
animation are diffused by some excel- 
lent groups, and all the parts of which 
are brought into sini harmony. 
When this last scene is exhibited at the 
end of the play, and the foot-lights are 
withdrawn, x i mellow colouring of 
the picture produces an enchanting 
effect, and the spectator, whose eye has 
wandered over it unsated, grudges the 
prompter’s bell, which bids it disappear 
for the evening. 

Mr. Elliston has not been less mu- 
nificent in his arrangements bchinid the 
curtain. The attractive and costly as- 
sembly of * old favourites” remains as 
last year, except that Macready has ex- 
changed with Young, that Wallack 
has taken the part of Cooper, and that 
Munden —immortal Munden ! — has 
resumed that place which we trust he 
will hold for years. Surely he will 
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 Jast our time,” as the civic patriots 


say of the Excise and the Stock Ex- 
change! ‘There is one performer, 
whom illness often laid by last season, 
who has come out again this year in a 
second youth, to difluse genial pleasure 
through the town. Those i have 
seen a comedy at Drury-lane since its 
opening will know at once that we 
mean Elliston himself, who, to our 
thinking, never played better, and 
hardly ever so well. There he is, at 
his manent, night after night, play and 
farce—Vapid and the three Singles— 
Ranger, Jack Absolute, Don Felix, 
Harry Dornton—catch him, rival him 
who can! What do some of the diur- 
nal critics mean by their cant about 


‘‘a certain age” and ‘the hand of 


time?” It is ¢hey who have grown 
old, not ke, and they would shift the 
weight of years to his gaiety from their 
own wrinkled wisdom. Have they 
seen him in Ranger “ with wine in his 
head, and money in his purse,” finely 
running his career of frolic, redeeming 
libertinism by a flow of animal spirits 
which makes it seem mere jesting, 
bringing back the ‘good old times” 
when the gaieties of youth and the infir- 
mities of age were not visited with the 
penalties of felon baseness, and dancing, 
drinking, and making love and fun as 
if the world contained no tread-mill ? 
Let them go and see him in Young 
Absolute, playing off Acres on Falk- 
land, with the roguish eye and inward 
chuckle; or disporting with Falstaff 
as Prince Hal, worthy to mate with 
“‘the great sublime” of jovial wits ; 
or changing, swift as ‘‘ meditation,” or 
as Mathews, “ from grave to gay, from 
lively to severe,” from ideocy to college 
thoughtfulness, and again to mercurial 
want of thought, in ‘* Three and the 
Deuce’’—and then let them assert, if 
they dare, that he is grown older! If 
there were a little falling off in rapidity 
and force, surely it were better to enjoy 
the exertions of a performer who has 
gone onward with ourselves, and who 
half awakens a thousand recollections 
of old joy, than to call for a stranger 
with nothing but youth on his side, 
who has no root in our experiences or 
affections, and who will attempt to con- 
found our recollections with some new 
reading, and puzzle the faith of our 
childhood. But there is no falling off ; 
our actor is as gay as if he had not 
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Drury-lane to answer for, and as full of 
glee and hope as he was at five-and- 
twenty. ‘The occasional want of con- 
tinuity in his elocution, which Nature 
meant a blemish, really gives effect to 
his happiest passages, when his glee 
comes out like Champagne, after a 
short pull at the cork, bright, spark- 
ling, and as full of body as of life and 
flavour. In gallantry there is no one 
who approaches him—he addresses a 
woman with a mingled ardour and re- 
spect, of which no other actor has a 
conception ; and puts more of love into 
his flirtation with a street acquaintance, 
than many an actor has been able to 
infuse into his representations of the 
amatory heroes of tragedy. Long— 
very -long—may full audiences foster 
his good spirits, and may he give im- 
pulse to theirs ! 

In addition to the established per- 
formers, there are several valuable ac- 
cessions to the company. Miss Lydia 
Kelly, a younger sister of the first of 
English actresses, has played Lydia 
Languish, Jacintha, Violante, and Lady 
‘Teazle, with considerable merit and 
success. She has all the materiel for 
an excellent actress—a fine stage figure, 
an expressive countenance, great ani- 
mal spirits, and evident love of her pro- 
fession ; but she still wants the refine- 
ment of tone, and grace of movement 
and action, which time and study may 
give. An actor of original humour, 
named Browne, appeared as Lord Fop- 
pington, and made as much of the part 
as could be expected, considering that 
the foppery which it was intended 
to expose, has long since given place 
to very different follies. This gentle- 
man has since played Jack Meggott, and 
some other whimsical parts, with much 
spirit, yet ‘ teaching himself that ho- 
nourable step not to outsport discretion.’ 
Wallack, whom we are right glad to wel- 
come here, performed Hotspur with gal- 
lant bearing and majestic action, but 
scarcely with the impetuosity which per- 
vades the poet’s conception of the part, 
and which John Kemble preserved as- 
tonishingly, even in his last season. He 
has also appeared as Falkland, as Young 
Fashion, and as Icilius, and proved 
himself a highly intelligent second ;— 
indeed it is seldom that we find a man 
able to fill the first parts so respectably, 
so ready to do his best in ‘an inferior 
station ; and we hail the omen as pro- 
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phetic of unity of mind behind the cur- 
tain, and unity of strength before it. 
Our little well-prized favourite, Miss 
S. Booth, is restored to us, after an 
absence, in which her manner has be- 
come more free and unconstrained, 
and her mirth heartier ; and has played 
Miss Hoyden with a breadth pot rich- 
ness of humour which we never ex- 
pected to see on the stage when Mrs. 
Jordan left it. 

Up to the period when we write, no 
dade novelty has been produced, 
except a pretty + Hrcong outta “ Cupid 
and Folly,” and an after-piece called 
by the uninviting designation of 
‘Stella and Leather-lungs; or, the 
Star and the Stroller.” This farce was 
written for the purpose of shewing off 
the little prodigy Clara Fisher in the 
great parts of Shylock, Pangloss, Fal- 
staff, and Young Taveat, and contained 
too many clever repartees to be thrown 
away on such an occasion. We were 
rather glad to observe that the young 
lady did not at all act the parts which 
are so unsuitable to her sex and age, 
but merely declaimed the speeches, as 
any forward child would do who had 
been well instructed ; because we were 
convinced by this very failure that in 
her best parts, which — to Mrs. 
Jordan’s line of comedy, she is no 

uppet, but has an original vein of 
a sel the full richness of which 
has not been disclosed by her mistaken 
admirers. In the * Spoiled Child” she 
vindicated her own legitimate province, 
and gave indications of rare excellence 
which we hope premature excitement 
may not wally destroy. 

ir. Macready has performed some 
of his principal characters to brilliant 
and crowded houses. The theatrical 

ublic look with great expectation to 
bis performance with Mr. Kean, who 
we earnestly hope will reappear in the 
full vigour of his extraordinary powers. 
COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE. 

A spirit of generous emulation has 
been busy, during the recess, to make 
the appearance and the comforts of 
this house equal to the highest de- 
mands of modern luxury. No altera- 
tion has, indeed, been made in its form, 
and none was to be wished; for though 
a smaller area would have afforded 
some additional facilities for ua 
they would have been dearly purchased, 
dy the sacrifice of that grandeur of pro- 
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portion which has never failed to swell 
and raise the imagination of the specta- 
tor. In other respects, the interior is 
new ;—the pilaster boxes are shut out, 
and the ceiling neatly joined to the walls ; 
the depth of the front boxes is reduced 
from seven benches to five, which 
ought to be farther reduced to three ; 
the alternate seats of the pit and all the 
seats of the dress boxes are supplied 
with backs; and the stage-doors are 
removed, and their places occupied by 
— boxes, which are much more in 

armony with the rest of the house, 
and supply a better and more decided 
frame-work to the scenic picture. The 
colour of the front of the boxes is a pale 
primrose, on which the roses, sham- 
rocks, and thistles, glisten pleasingly 
without wearying the eyes as they 
would do on a darker ground, and 
above which the cushions run grace- 
fully in rims of bright scarlet. The 
ceiling is painted light blue, with clouds 
of white, rather too regularly disposed 
to represent the sky, and a splendid 
chandelier hangs in the centre, 
surmounted by tawdry brass-looking 
lyres which are unworthy of the general 
style of decoration adopted. The pro- 
scenium, which corresponds with the 
ceiling, is very s slendid. and from the 
top hangs a painted drapery of rich 
crimson and gold, which may be ele- 
vated or depressed as the business of 
the scene requires. Perhaps a sterner 
and simpler disposition of ornament 
would have accorded better with the 
architectural character of the house ; 
but it is impossible to contemplate the 
whole, or to dwell on its minute parts, 
without a feeling that the spectator is 
encircled with almost Oriental magnifi- 
cence and luxury. 

In the list of stock performers, with 
the exception of the exchange of tra- 
gedians, there is no alteration since the 
last season. A new songstress of con- 
siderable powers, named Hammersley, 
has been added to the company, to 
which she is a valuable accession. At 
present her manner is decidedly pro- 
vincial, and to those who have been 
accustomed to the ladylike deportment 
of Miss Tree and Miss Paton, must 
seem coarse and unpleasing ; but the 
compass of her voice, and her entire 
possession of herself and of her facul- 
ties, will enable her to maintain her 
station, in spite of her defects, until 
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they a be refined away or softened 
by London society and criticism. But 
the most important debutant by far is 
Mr. Rayner, whose exertions at the 
English Opera we have briefly noticed, 
and who, as we predicted, oe taken 
undisputed possession of poor Emery’s 
— of characters. 
This original ard unpresuming actor 
made his appearance in the arduous 
vart of Tyke in that clever but most 
lctilions od called ‘The School of 
Reform.”” The whole of this and some 
other plays of the ingenious author 
seem to be written, not on a principle 
of harmony, but of antithesis, and pro- 
duce effect, not by resemblance to real 
life, but by a perpetual opposition to 
probability and nature, and a contrast 
of each of their parts to the other. On 
this wayward aes they are very skil- 
fully and amusingly cunteaned.. thane 
is a constant balance of impossibilities, 
which prevents the piece from falling ; 
and every sentence has, not its brother, 
but its opposite, which keeps the whole 
constitutionally steady and safe. Thus, 
in this very play, we have a nobleman, 
endowed with every virtue under 
heaven, who has been guilty of an act 
of black injustice, and who is quite 
ready to commit highway robbery in 
his own person—a lad brought up in 
the Philanthropic School, who has the 
most delicate notions of gentlemanly 
honour—a woman whose fault is that 
she will not talk—and a hardened ruf- 
fian, who, before the play is over, re- 
fuses a purse and makes fine speeches 
about ** London charity,” like a favour- 
ite preacher! In the conduct of the 
scenes, again, there is a similar princi- 
ple of opposition ; as where Ferment 
mistakes the felon for a magistrate, and 
keeps up along conversation with him 
on the erroneous supposition; where 
he instructs General Siccana to make 
a long speech in presenting him to 
Lord Avondale, which the general duly 
delivers, under circumstances so adapt- 
ed that every part of it tends to the 
exact reverse of the purpose for which 
it was intended ; and where he describes 
the general to himself, thinking he is 
addressing his silent lady. ‘The charac- 
ter of Tyke is two-fold—in the three 
first acts he is a stout-hearted rufhan, 
fearless of danger or death, but terribly 
agitated, as remorse conjures up the 
picture of his broken-hearted father ;— 
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in the two last, he is a perfect Sunday- 
school hero, who goes out of his wits 
for joy, on discovering the child whom 
he had Jost. Emery’s excellence in the 
first is still fresh in the public mind ; 
and, indeed, the manner in which he 
described his father falling down sense- 
less as he was conveyed to the ship— 
the picture becoming visible in his iron 
face as he went on, every muscle swell- 
ing with agony, and his emotion at 
last overpowering his speech, and speak- 
ing only in his quivering lips and 
clenching hands,—can never be for- 
gotten, and was probably never equalled. 
But Mr. Rayner did much even here ; 
and in his quiet and natural style of 
giving the dialogue, and in his expres- 
sion of delight when the son of Lord 
Avondale was discovered, he filled up 
the idea which Emery had given. The 
applause was enthusiastic, and the tears 
of many of the spectators attested its 
reality and value. At the end of the 
lay, Mr. Rayner was called for by the 
ee and, after a long pause, came 
forward and annual its repetition 
with singular modesty and feeling. 
This mode of testifying a sense of re- 
markable excellence has been censured 
by some of the critics ; and after a tra- 
gedy, when the hero is supposed to be 
in his grave, it is rather preposterous ; 
but otherwise, we do not see why an 
audience, under the influence of a ge- 
nerous enthusiasm, should not be al- 
lowed thus to express it to the indivi- 
dual by whose genius it was excited. 
After the ‘* School of Reform,” as if 
to terrify the loyal admirers of Ferdi- 
nand with a portentous play-bill, a 
melodrame was produced, called 
“« The Beacon of Liberty.” Itis found- 
ed on the well-known story of William 
Tell, which is undoubtedly susceptible 
of deep interest ; but the deliverance 
of a country is too weighty a subject 
for a i ag though sometimes 
regarded as a farce. ‘The piece was 
framed on a noble tragedy of “ Schiller,’’ 
an origin which was really unfortunate, 
for the original play is twice as long as 
an English acting drama of five acts, 
and the attempt to compress its cha- 
racters and incidents into two, pro- 
duced necessarily perplexity and confu- 
sion. It were as absurd to expect the 


language of Schiller in an. after-piece, 
as ‘* the soul of Socrates in a stocking- 
weaver ;”. and the attempt confounded 
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the performers, and almost put out the 
mechanist. The beautiful scenery in 
Covent Garden’s own style ; the Jove- 
liness of Miss Foote, who played the 
wife of Tell; and a way pretty duet, 
very prettily sung by Master Lone- 
hurst and Miss Boden, saved the piece 
from’the fate to which common slab, 
for the most part badly declaimed, and 
a want of simplicity in the plot, would 
otherwise have brought it. We are 
glad to see that it has survived its first 
struggle, for the sake of the widow of 
its deceased author, Mr. Bailey, who 
was agentleman of considerable talents 
and amiable qualities. He was, also, 
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DriorRAMAS AND CosMORAMAS.—It 
is the manifest interest of every one 
who desires to be pleased, to proclaim 
over and over again the truth—or rather 
the truism—that he who discovers and 
Opens to us a new source of pleasure ts 
a benefactor to his species. This has 
so long been felt to be true, that people 
have ceased to believe it; and while 
the utmost degree of admiration they 
have to bestow is given with a lavish 
hand to the perpetrators of steam-en- 
gines, spinning-jennies, and Congreve 
rockets, the inventors of panoramas 
have gone to their graves (and _ the in- 
ventors of dioramas and cosmoramas 
seem likely to go there, unless we can 
prevent it)—without any better reward 
than the paltry shillings which they 
have extracted from us whether we 
would or no. We go to see their pro- 
ductions, partly because it is a fashion ; 
but chiefly because they present to us 
what we have a iil eaves tosee: 
unless we are to reckon the first-named 
reason as a necessary result of the 
second. We go to see them, because 
the human mind hupgers and _thirsts 
after that which it cagmot get—because 
it yearns to be present with that from 
which it is absent—because it lives in 
the distant, the past, or the future 
alone ; the present being nothing to it, 
but in so far as it either has “een the 
future, or is fo Ze the past. 

** "Tis distance lends enchantment to the 
view,” 
whether in the physical, the moral, or 
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the author of a pleasant satirical poem, 
called ‘‘ Sketches from St. George’s 
Fields.” 

Mr. Young has been received at this 
theatre in a manner worthy of his ac- 
knowledged merits, and of the esteem 
in which he is held by the fashionable 
world. His Hamlet, which has been 
his most successful part, is too well 
known for criticism. We look an- 
xiously for his promised appearance as 
Sir Pertinax Mac Sycophant, which he 
has performed with great éclat in the 
country, and in which his grave hu- 
mour would probably be displayed to 
peculiar advantage. 
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the merely imaginary world ;—and it is 
simply decause of the distance that it 
looks lovely. 

These reflections have been called 
up (we scarcely know how) by a day’s 
wandering among the delightful exhi- 
bitions, the somewhat cramp names of 
which are placed at the head of this 
paper: for though London contains, 
generally speaking, fewer things worth 
seeing than any other great capital ia 
the world, it is rich in objects of this 
kind ; probably because its people, with 
all their faults, possess a truer taste for 
the beauties of nature, and a sincerer 
love for them, than any other people, 
and, moreover, an imagination more 
capable of catching at any hints that 
may lead them to the objects of their 
love, and more apt to expand and 
create such hints into semblances of 
the original that are nearly as good as 
the reality, as far as regards their pre- 
sent and immediate effect. A French- 
man goes to see an object of this kind 
simply to admire the actual object it- 
self, as a work of art and ingenuity, 
and to indulge himself and his com- 
panions in sundry exclamations of How 
amazingly clever! and, How exceed- 
ingly natural! and, How excessively 
like! But an Englishman goes there 
to fancy, nay, almost to feel himself 
in the presence of the place represented. 

li may perhaps be not unpleasant, 
to our country readers in particular, 1 
we present them with a slight sketch 
of the exhibitions which London at 
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present offers of the above kind; and 
we do this the rather, just now, be- 
cause the most striking and interesting 
of them all is still an entire novelty to 
most of us even here—being only just 
— to the public. We mean the 
Diorama. 

In that adscititious part of our vast 
metropolis, which is at present some- 
what in the situation described by a 
correspondent in a late number, — 
having left ‘the country” without 
having yet arrived “ in town,”—at the 
entrance of the Regent’s-Park, a strange 
nondescript building has for some time 
past been rising from its foundation ; for 
no other purpose that any one could di- 
vine, except to puzzle the conjectural 
faculties of the city quidnunes, as they 
passed by it every morning on the tops 
of the Paddington stages. A short 
time ago, however, certain letters began 
to make their appearance in a conspi- 
cuous part of the building, which pro- 
mised to gratify this so long excited 
curiosity ; but they ended in the above 
most incommunicative word — which 
was about as explanatory, to the per- 
sons to whom it addressed itself, as the 
Hebrew inscription over the Jews’ Hos- 
pital in the Mile-end-road ; and, for 
any thing they know to the contrary, 
it might mean thesame thing. <A few 
weeks ago, however, the riddle was 
solved ; for the dealers in mystification 
know very well how far it may be car- 
ried. It does very well as a sharpener 
to the appetite of John Bull; but be- 
fore he consents to pay his money and 
sit down to the feast, he must know 
pretty well what he has to expect. Ac- 
cordingly, it turns out that the Diora- 
ma is neither more nor less than an 
exhibition of certain pictures, which 
it is now our business to describe. 
And we shall begin (where we perhaps 
ought to end, but that it is the first 
feeling that suggested itself to us on 
seeing them) by confessing that they 
are a manifest improvement on the 
panorama, as a means of exhibiting 
any grand object, or set of objects, of 
natural or artificial scenery. In fact, 


the illusion is absolutely perfect in its 
kind; that is to say, it produces all the 
effect both of reality and of illusion at 
the same time; it conveys to the spec- 
tator all the pleasure to be derived from 
seeing the actual object which it repre- 
sents, added to that which results from 
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the feeling that you are only looking 
at an artful imitation of it. 

On entering the place of exhibition, 
you find yourself in a small circular 
theatre, fitted up with balconies, seats, 
and a kind of parterre in the centre ; 
and hung round with rich draperies ; 
and overhead is a transparent ceiling 
superbly painted in arabesque, which 
lets in ‘*a dim religious light.” The 
theatre or apartment in which you 
stand, is inclosed on all sides, with the 
exception of what seems to be about 
one-fourth of the circle ; and this space, 
from the ceiling to nearly the floor, is 
entirely open as if into the air. It is 
through this opening that you see, at 
what appears to be a considerable dis- 
tance, the scenes which are the ob- 
jects of exhibition. One of them con- 
sists of a lovely valley in Switzerland ; 
and it is really no exaggeration to say, 
that, seen from the open window of an 
apartment tn its immediate neighbour- 
hood, the scene itself could not produce 
a more enchanting effect : it is true, the 
feeling of being able to leave the room, 
and walk out into it, 1s wanting; but 
verhaps this is nearly compensated for 
vy the indistinct pleasure arising from 
the sentiment, before alluded to, that 
what you behold is a pure creation of 
human art and ingenuity. The advan- 
tage which this new mode of exhibi- 
tion possesses over the common pano- 
rama, in point of illusion, seems to 
arise chiefly from an association of 
ideas in the spectator. In looking at 
a panorama, there is always a feeling 
(though frequently an unconscious one) 
of a want of verisimilitude. We are 
not accustomed to see views of exter- 
nal objects from a pinnacle constructed 
for the purpose; and even supposing the 
common panorama to depict a view as 
it would actually appear from an ima- 
ginary point of this kind (which it can- 
not possibly do), the effect must still 
be in some degree unnatural, because 
we have no previous experience to com- 
pare it with: accordingly, most people 
must have observed that, in proceeding 
round a panoramic view, they find 
themselves at the point where they 
cominenced, long before they supposed 
that they had half completed the circle ; 
and the diflerent portions of it become 
thus blended a confused together, 
and no distinct and tangible impression 
is left upon the memory. But in the 
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case before us it is entirely different. 
Supposing the detail of the scene to 
be correctly represented, the general 
effect of it is nothing different from 
that of the scene itself viewed from a 
corresponding point of distance ; so 
that, under certain supposeable circum- 
stances, the illusion might actually be 
made to amount toa deception, even 
to a practised eye. This effect is 
greatly aided, too, by the singular in- 
genuity with which the light is ma- 
naged, by means of certain media, in- 
terposed and withdrawn alternately, 
above the picture. By means of these 
the scene assumes all the different ap- 
pearances that are communicated to its 
natural prototype, by every degree of 
light, from the dim twilight of the 
breaking morning, to the brilliant sun- 
shine of mid-day. 

We are now to notice another no- 
velty connected with this interesting 
exhibition. While we are gazing at 
the above scene of enchanting natural 
beauty, and feeling all the sensations 
that would be called forth by its actual 
presence, a bell rings, and we presently 
perceive that the whole is moving away 
from us, “‘ with the slow motion of a 
summer cloud,” and seems to be glid- 
ing, we know not how, behind the 
walls of the apartment; but so gra- 
dually, that it produces exactly the 
effect of a distant prospect, apparently 
receding from us as we pass ~ it in 
travelling. While we are engaged, 
however, in observing this motion, agd 
wondering how it is contrived, our at- 
tention is again claimed and rivettg@ by 
the scene which we now perceivg'to be 
assuming the place of that wfich is 
passing away. This is a vief, appa- 
rently of the real size of the building, 
representing Trinity Chapel, 4 Canter- 
bury Cathedral; and the flusion, in 
this case, is no less perfect/than in the 
other. Indeed, from the More obvious 
and tangible nature of the architectural 
perspective in this scer¢} it is scarcely 
possible to persuade many of the spec- 
tators that they are looking at a flat 
surface. 

If we must find a fault with this ex- 
tremely pleasing exhibition, it shall be 
in this last-named picture. The steps, 
leading up into the Chapel from the 
body of the Cathedral (where we are 
supposed to stand) are represented as 
under repair, with some workmen, and 
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their tools, &c. scattered about in va- 
rious parts. Now this, though it is so 
contrived as to aid the reality of the 
general effect, is in bad taste. It is 
merely an accident in the scene, and 
no part of it. And it must not be said 
that it is done on the same principle 
that we introduce figures into a land- 
scape. On the contrary, it is like 
drawing a building while a scaffolding 
is before it. Two or three figures in- 
troduced into the body of the chapel, 
in the character of spectators, would 
have produced all the intended effect 
of the above, without being subject to 
the counteracting objection. 

Before taking leave of this exhibition, 
we should state that the change in the 
pictures is produced, not by their 
changing their stations, but by the 
whole theatre part of the building 
passing round, spectators and all. 

The Cosmoramas, which are next to 
the above in point of novelty, are con- 
structed on a different plan, bes on the 
same principle—namely, that of imi- 
tating, as nearly as possible, not only 
the objects themselves that form the 
exhibition, but certain actual circum. 
stances, under which we are in the 
habit of looking at those objects ; thus 
increasing the effect of the general il- 
lusion, by multiplying the individual 
sources of it. It is more usual for us 
1o look at a beautiful prospect through 
the window of an apartment, than 
through a gilt frame-work ; and conse- 
quently any imitation of such a pro- 
on will appear more natural to us (as 
the phrase 1s), if seen under the former 
circumstances than the latter. On this 
simple principle the Cosmorama is con- 
structed. It shews us a variety of pic- 
tures, which are so placed, with re- 
ference to the apartment in which you 
stand, that each of them is seen through 
a window, fitted up with curtains, a 
balcony outside, and every accompani- 
ment that can add to the illusion ; and 
the pictures themselves are placed at a 
considerable distance, and with a clear 
day-light thrown upon them, while the 
apartment itself is comparatively dark. 

he fault of the Cosmorama now exhi- 
biting in Regent-street, and the cause 
of its bearing no comparison in point 
of interest with the exhibition spoken 
of above, is the extreme inferiority of 
the pictures as works of art. Several 
of them are, compared with the pic- 
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tures exhibited at the Diorama, mere 
scenes for a child’s show-box. If it 
were not for this, and the diminished 
scale on which they are painted, in or- 
der to admit of a greater variety of them, 
the illusion would be nearly as com- 
plete as in the other exhibition. By 
far the best executed scene at the Cos- 
morama, is the Coronation of George 
IV. in Westminster Abbey ; and from 


the nature of the subject, and the cir- 
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cumstances under which the actual 
scene was witnessed by a great majo- 
rity of the spectators, the effect of chis 
— is superior to that of any other. 

he next in merit and interest are the 
three scenes representing the ruins of 
Palmyra. There are, besides these, 
eight or nine other pictures, represent- 
ing scenes in each of the four quarters 


of the Globe. 
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THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 


In the absence of those details techni- 
cally termed official, the following intelli- 
gence relative to the Expedition of Cap- 
tains Parry and Lyon is_ particularly 
interesting. It is drawn priocipally 
from the ‘‘ Literary Gazette.’ On the 
10th ult. the Fury and Hecla arrived at 
Lerwick. Leaving which, the vessels 
made the northern coast of England on 
Thursday the 16th, where Captain Parry, 
Lieutenant Hoppner, and the Reverend 
Mr. Fisher (the chaplain and astronomer 
to the Expedition) were landed, and set 
off for London, which they reached on 
the 18th. Meanwhile the ships sailed for 
the river, and on the 22d moored off the 
dock-yard at Deptford. 

The outward voyage in 182] was fair 
and prosperous. Passing up Hudson's 
Straits, the navigators kept near the land 
on their South, and explored the coast 
towards Repulse Bay. The farthest West 
which they attained was 86° of longitude, 
and the highest latitude only 69° 48’ N. ; 
and they finally brought up for winter 
quarters at a small isle which they named 
Winter Island, in 82. 53. W. longitude, 
and latitude 66. 11. N. By inspecting 
the common maps, it will be seen that they 
are very faulty in laying down both land 
and water in this direction; though the 
later and best charts are somewhat more 
correct. The chief part of the summer of 
1421 was occupied in examining Repulse 
Bay, and some inlets to the eastward of 
it, through which they hoped to find a 
passage into the Polar Sea. In this they 
were disappointed, for all the openings 
proved to be only deep inlets, which ran 
into the continent of America, While 
thus occupied, early in October the sea 
began to freeze ; and on the 8th the ships 
were laid up for the winter. Here at 
Winter Island, the Expedition was frozen 
up from the 8th of October 1621, to 
the 2d of July 1822. The vessels were 
within two or three hundred paces of each 
other ; and occupations and amusements, 


similar to those practised in the preceding 
voyage, were resorted to. One of the 
principal events worthy of notice in this pe- 
riod was the beneficial effect produced by 
the system of heating the ships with cur- 
rents of warm air. These were directed 
to every requisite part by means of me- 
tallic tubes. The lowest temperature ex- 
perienced during the winter was 35° be- 
low zero. In the second winter it was 
ten degrees lower; but this was not near 
so difficult to endure, nor so inconvenient 
as the cold in Capt. Parry’s first voyage. 
The provision cases did not turn out so 
well; for, though the meats were pre- 
served fresh, they were found to be very 
insipid on constant use, and the men got 
as tired of them as they generally do of 
salt provisions. From the quantum of 
boiling needed in these preparations, the 
nutritious juices are extracted, and the 
taste so reduced that it is not easy to tell 
veal from beef. They, however, (like 
French cookery done to rags) made a 
change, and were so far acceptable. 
Fish was caught, and formed another 
welcome variety. They were chiefly a 
small salmon of about 7 or 8lbs weight, 
of which about 300 were taken ; the coal- 
fish, and the Alpine trout, which latter 
was found in a fresh-water stream on an 
island to the westward of Winter Island. 
This river, according to the native ac- 
counts, flowed from a lake, whence also 
another river ran into the sea on the other 
side; that is to say, one stream flowed in 
a south-easterly direction towards Hud- 
son’s Bay, and the cther in a south- 
westerly course towards (perhaps) the 
Polar Sea. Nothing occurred, during the 
first part of the winter, deserving of any 
particular notice; but one morning, in 
the beginning of February, our people 
were surprised by the appearance of 
strange forms upon the snow-plain in 
their vicinity, and of persons running to 
and fro. This was a tribe of about fifty 
Esquimaux, who were erecting their snow- 
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huts, and taking up their residence at a 
short distance from the vessels. At first 
it was hoped that this might be Captain 
Franklin’s Expedition, but the hope 
quickly vanished ; and the Settlers were 
found to be one of those wandering hordes 
which roam along the shore in search of 
food, and make their habitations wherever 
it can be obtained in sufficient quantity. 
The great dependence of these people up- 
on the produce of the sea for their suste- 
nance, seems to confine their migrations to 
the coasts. The intercourse of the voya- 
gers with their new and singular neigh- 
bours, afforded them much amusement 
during the remainder of the winter; as, 
never having seen Europeans before, their 
manners and customs were quite original. 
The snow began to melt about the begin- 
ning of May, and put an end to their inti- 
macy. 

In the season of 1822, the vessels 
having steered along the coast to the 
North, penetrated only to the long. of 
82. 50. and lat. 69. 40.; and after explo- 
ring several inlets, &c. in their brief cruise, 
they were finally moored for their secend 
winter, about a mile apart, in 81. 44. 
W. long., and lat. 69. 21. N. Here, close 
to another small isle, they remained from 
the 24th of September 1822, to the 6th of 
last August. They had latterly entered a 
strait leading to the westward. From the 
accounts of the Esquimaux, and their own 
observations, they had every reason to 
believe that this strait separated all the 
land to the northward from the continent 
of America. After getting about fifteen 
miles within the entrance of it, however, 
they were stopped by the ice, but from the 
persuasion that they were in the right 
channel for getting to the westward, they 
remained there for nearly a month, in 
daily expectation that the ice would break 
up. In this last hope they were again 
quite disappointed ; and on the 19thof 
September the sea having begun to freeze, 
they left these straits, and laid the ships 
up in winter quarters near the small island 
above alluded to, and called by the Esqui- 
maux Igloolik. From these data it is evi- 
dent that the expedition has failed in its 
leading objects. In short, any annual 
whale-ship might do as much as it has 
been able, with all its perseverance, to 
accomplish; and we apprehend that few 
or no new lights can be thrown by it upon 
the great questions of science which were 
raised by the former voyages. The mag- 
netic pole was not crossed; and it is cu- 
rious to state, that all the electrical ap- 
pearances, lights, haloes, meteors, &c. 
were scen to the south. In natural his- 
tory the acquisitions are very scanty. 
Twenty-eight botanical specimens, dwarf 
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willow, saxifrage, grasses, mosses, &c. 
nearly comprehend the stunted vegetable 
world of these northern latitudes. One 
new gull has, it is said, been added to that 
class; but, generally speaking, hardly any 
novelty has been ascertained, or remark- 
able discovery made, in crnithology, pis- 
cology, botany, or other branch of science. 
In the second winter a more numerous 
tribe of the Esquimaux, about 150, in- 
cluding the visitors of the preceding year, 
settled near the ships, and were in daily 
intercourse with them. They are repre- 
seuted as being peaceable and good-na- 
tured: not stupid, but not eminent for 
feeling or intelligence. The first tribe 
lived together on terms of perfect liberty 
and equality ; in the second there was an 
Angekok or conjuror, who exercised a 
certain degree of influence and authority. 
There are no signs of the worship of a 
Supreme Being among them, and they do 
not appear to have a perfect idea of one ; 
nor have they apparently any religious 
rites at marriages or burials. An Esqui- 
maux bespeaks his wife while she is yet a 
child, and when she is of marriageable 
age she is brought home to him, and there 
is a feast on the occasion. Their funerals 
are equally simple: if in winter, the corpse 
is merely covered over with snow ; if in 
summer, a shallow trench is dug, where it 
is deposited, and two or three flat stones 
at top complete the rude sepulchre. They 
are careful not to allow any stones or 
weighty matter to rest on the body: and 
seem to think that even after death it may 
be sensible to the oppression. ‘They ap- 
peared to have some crude notions of a 
future state ; but all their ideas on these 
matters were so blended with superstition, 
that they hardly deserve to be mentioned. 
Two wives were possessed by several of 
the natives, and one is almost always 
much younger than the other; yet the co- 
partners seemed to live on very good 
terms with one another. The children 
rarely appear to be more than two, three, 
or four in a family ; though six grown-up 
brothers and sisters were met with. They 
live to a good age. Many were above 
sixty years old, and in one case the great- 
grandmother of a child of seven or eight 
years was a healthy old woman at the 
head of four generations. The stature of 
the males is about the average of five feet 
four, five, or six inches; and none ex- 
ceeded five feet ten inches. Their colout 
is a dirty-looking yellowish white, and 
their proportions by no means robust. 
Their snow-houses are curiously shaped 
and constructed, resembling three im- 
mense bee-hives grouped together, and 
entered by one long passage by all the 
three families to whom these yield an 
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abode. A trefoil affords a tolerable idea 
of them. They are about nine feet in 
diameter, and seven or eight feet in height. 
The passage is about twenty feet in length, 
and so low that you must creep along 
nearly on all-fours, in order to reach the 
hut. This is ingeniously intended to ex- 
clude the cold air, which it does effec- 
tually, though widened in parts for lodg- 
ing the dogs belonging to the several 
households, and which are stationed in 
the last sort of anti-chamber, before the 
entrances turn off to the right and left for 
the two nearest huts. The huts themselves 
are entirely made of square blocks of solid 
snow, with a larger key-block at the top 
of the rotunda. The window is a piece of 
flat transparent ice. Round the interior 
runs a seat of the same material as the 
walls, upon which the skins of animals are 
thrown for seats and beds. The houses 
are without any artificial warmth, except 
what is produced by a lamp. In the win- 
ter of 1622-3, native dwellings or huts 
constructed of bone were also scen.—The 
Esquimaux often eat flesh in a raw state ; 
but itis sometimes cocked, and the women 
almost invariably submit their food to 
that process. The utensils are uncommon, 
though simple. They consist of two ves- 
sels of stone; generally the pot-stone or 
lapis-ollaris, also used in parts of Ger- 
many for the same purpose. The lower 
vessel a good deal resembles an English 
kitchen ash-shovel; the upper one a 
trough, of a wide coffin-form. In the first, 
which is filled with oil, a number of moss 
wicks float, and are lighted for the fuel. 
The oil is gradually supplied from strings 
of fat hung up above the flames, the heat 
of which melts them into so many reser- 
voirs of grease. In the second utensil, 
placed over the fire thus made, the meat 
is stewed. The natives are filthy in their 
eating, and hardly reject any thing, from 
the blubber of whale to the flesh of wolf. 
When hungry, they devoured the car- 
cases of ten or a dozen of the latter, 
which were killed by our seamen. Their 
food, indeed, consisted chiefly of seals’ and 
wolves’ flesh; but, notwithstanding this, 
they appeared to be perfectly contented, 
nay, even happy. Their dresses were made 
entirely of skins, chiefly those of the rein- 
deer. The lapis-ollaris is originally so 
soft that it may be cut into form with a 
knife; and when it is not to be found, an 
extraordinary substitute is manufactured 
into pots and pans. This is a cement com- 
posed of dogs’ hair, seals’ blood, and a 
particular clay, which soon becomes as 
hard as stone, and bears the effects both 
of oil and fire below, and moisture and 
stewing above. 

In the beginning of their intercourse, 
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the Esquimaux were somewhat reserved, 
and shy of communicating their opinions ; 
but as their reserve wore off, they divulged 
a number of interesting particulars, The 
women, especially, were less secret than 
the men, who had no hesitation in offering 
their wives and daughters to the sailors, 
for so poor a bribe as a nail or two or 
three beads. These females are not the 
most lovely objects in nature. Their 
features are disagreeable, and they have 
long and harsh, but exceedingly black hair. 
A map was drawn by one of them (a re- 
markable instance of intelligence), in 
which she represents two islands to the 
north of the second winter's position of 
the ships, and others in different direc 
tions, giving rather sonorous names to 
them all. The nearest on the north is 
several days’ journey across, and the 
roaming of the Esquimaux tribes is con- 
fined to these islands, as they never ven- 
ture upon the continent. They say that 
their race originally sprang from a benefi- 
cent female Spirit; and that from another 
wicked female Spirit are descended the 
other three creatures who inhabit the 
earth, namely, the /tkalt, or Indians, the 
Callune, or Europeans, and (after long 
hesitation before they would express it} 
the Dogs which they drive! The Itkali 
they abhor and speak of as murderers, 
who never spare their tribes. Of the Cab- 
lune they had only heard by report, 
never having seen a European till they 
encountered those in the Fury and Hecla; 
but it is clear from their classing them 
with the Indians and Dogs, that they have 
no very exalted idea of their virtues, 
With their own appellation of Esquimaux 
they are not acquainted, but call them- 
selves Enuce. The other name is under- 
stood to be a term of reproach, meaning 
**« Eaters of raw flesh.” 

From the above it appears that they en- 
tertain a belicf in certain spirits or supe- 
rior beings ; but their notions concerning 


them are extremely rnde and vague. This - 


was displayed by their Angekok, or conjn- 
ror. This great man was, after much en- 
treaty, prevailed upon to exhibit his su- 
pernatural powers in the Captain’s cabin 
of one of the ships. He was accompanied 
by his wife, and began his operations by 
having every glimpse of external light 
carefully excluded. Still the fire emitted 
a glimmering, and this was covered with 
a thick mat; so that at length all was 
utter darkness. The Angekok then strip- 
ped himself naked, and lay down upon the 
floor, and pretended that he was going to 
the lower regions where the spirits dwell. 
His incantations consisted of hardly arti- 
culate sounds, not appearing to have any 
meaning attached to them, but to be the 
38 
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muttering and whining of strange sylla- 
bles. He also practised a kind of ventri- 
loquism; and modulated his voice so as 
to give it the effect of nearness and greater 
distance, in the depths to which he wished 
it to be believed he had descended. This 
farce lasted about twenty minutes; and 
on the re-admission of light, the actor 
gave an account of his adventures, and of 
what the spirits had told him. As a proof 
of the truth of his facts and the reality of 
his colloquies, he produced several stripes 
of far which one of the spirits had fasten- 
ed on the back of his skin-coat since he 
went down—which, indeed, his wife had 
been busily stitching on during the dark 
performance. Yet, by such fables and 
impostures he maintained his sway over 
his ignorant countrymen, who implicitly 
credited his inventions and powers. 

An immense value is set upon the testi- 
monies of supernatural intimacy; thus 
the Angekok declared that he would not 
exchange the spirit’s gifts, one of the 
stripes of fur, for any thing that could be 
offered to him; and it was with much 
difficulty that Capt. Parry did prevail upon 
lrim to barter one for some highly coveted 
article ; nor would he part with any more. 
From the length of time during which the 
natives were daily with them, our people 
were enabled to pick up a rather copious 
vocabulary of their language. Some of 
the journals contain from 500 to a larger 
number of words. Their knowledge of 
figures is very limited—five and ten being 
their most obvious enumerations. When 
they wish to express the former, one hand 
is held up; the latter, of course, requires 
both ; but when the sum exceeds that num- 
ber, the Esquimaux calls on a neighbour 
to help him out by holding up one or two 
hands as the occasion requires. The 
wives oftwo of the natives, one witha baby 
suckling (which nutriment they supply 
for several years), were taken on board 
the vessels for medical treatment, both 
being in the last stages of disease, and 
they died. The husband of the mother 
evinced some distress, and howled a little 
when she expired; but very soon seemed 
to forget his loss. Yet he attended very 
sedulously to the proceedings of the Cab- 
lune. They enveloped the body decently, 
as is done with sailors, in a hammock, and 
dug a grave for its reception. To this it 
was borne, accompanied by the husband, 
who manifested much uneasiness. At last 
he made himself understood that he was 
afflicted by the confinement of the corpse. 
Having obtained a knife, he was permitted 
to gratify his own feelings, and he cut all 
the stitches which held the hammock to- 
gether down the front, so as to give a 
kind of liberty to the dead form. The 
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covering in of the grave with earth and 
stones seemed also to give him pain; but 
he asked leave to bury the living child 
with its dead mother. The reason as- 
signed for this horrid proposal was, that, 
being a female, no woman would take 
the trouble to nurse it, as that was never 
done among them. The infant, without 
sustenance, died on the ensuing day, and 
was placed at the disposal of its parent, 
who drew it away in his sledge to a short 
distance, and raised a small mound of 
snow over its lifeless corpse. In the ma- 
nagement of the canoe, the Esquimaux 
are very expert. They are amazingly 
light, and formed of skin over whalebone. 
The largest which Captain Parry obtained 
is twenty-six feet in length. 

In these the Native pursues his marine 
chase, and spears the fish and fowl. The 
spear is double-pointed with bone, about 
six or seven inches in length, and barbed. 
The shaft is of very light wood, five or 
six feet long; and below the handle, or 
part by which it is thrown, are three other 
barbed bones, standing out a few inches 
from the wood, and calculated to strike 
the prey, should the bi-forked point miss. 
A method of catching seals through a 
hole in the ice, is one of the most dexte- 
rous of Esquimaux contrivances: A line 
is let down, at the end of which is fasten- 
ed a small piece of white bone or tooth, 
above an inch long, cut into a rude fish- 
form, and having two morsels of pyrites 
stuck into it to resemble eyes. This bait 
is drawn through the water, and when 
seals or other prey approach to examine 
it, the watchful native spears them from 
above. The knives used by the women 
are curiously constructed, and as cleverly 
employed in skinning animals, and carving 
victuals, as the instruments of hunting are 
by the men. Spectacles are another of 
their articles. They consist of a piece of 
wood scraped thin, like a bandage, and per- 
forated with two nurrow horizontal slits, 
something like pig’s eyes, where we should 
have glasses; a rim about an inch broad 
projects in the same direction as that of a 
hat would; and this simple mechanical 
process, tied about the head, protects the 
eyes from the drifting snow and spicule. 

The Expedition has in fact neither added 
much to geography, nor been able to ex- 
plore farther than was done by Middleton 
and preceding navigators. The last year 
seems to have been so unproductive, that 
the ships might as well have returned 
home in the autumn of 1822. The inlet 
where the second winter was spent, pre- 
sented a solid mass of everlasting ice. It 
is about ten miles in breadth. The ebb 
tide is from the-South-west, and the flood 
from South-east; small) channels ran 
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through it, but not wide enough to work 
a ship. While they lay here, and indeed 
during the voyage, the vessels do not 
seem to have encountered much danger 
from the ice; at any rate they have pitch- 
ed and painted them in coming home, so 
as to make them look fresh and well in 
the Thames. In one instance, we were 
informed, a field of ice coming down at 
the rate of about two miles an hour, al- 
most lifted the Hecla out of the water, 
and snapped five of the strongest cables 
and ropes by which she was moored. 
The absence of the sun was experienced 
for about a month. In June (the 9th) 
the first flower was seen: a small but 
richly coloured blue of the Saxifrage ge- 
nus. To beguile the tedious time, our 
countrymen occasionally lived in tents on 
shore, and hunted, shot, and fished, for 
the general consumption. Rein-deer were 
sometimes killed; the carcase of the 
largest weighed (without offal) 150 Ibs. 
These were very acceptable to the ships’ 
companies; but their fresh provisions 
were not always so dainty as venison, 
The hearts, livers, and kidneys of whales 
and walrusses (brought by the Esqui- 
maux) were not irreconcileable to Euro- 
pean palates; and many a hearty meal 
was made on these not very delicate 
dishes. According to the report of the 
natives, there were rein-deer on the 
large island towards the north. No musk 
oxen were seen in any part; and from 
the same authority it was gathered that 
they only appeared to the westward of the 
longitude to which the Expedition pene- 
trated. Gardening was another expedient 
for occupying the time, and supplying 
the table. Mustard and cress were grown 
as on the preceding voyage, and served out 
to the men in considerable quantities, to 
the great benefit of their health. Their 
loss, as has been mentioned in the news- 
papers, amounted to five men in the two 
years anda half. The first two died in 
the Fury within twenty-four hours of each 
other, in 1822, the one of internal in- 
flammation, and the other of a consump- 
tion of iong standing. They were con- 
signed te one grave; and a tumulus of 
stones placed over their bones; their 
names, &c. being engraved on one of the 
largest. Soon afterwards, a sailor of the 
Hecla fell from the mast, and dislocated 
his neck. He died on the spot. Last 
spring, another sailor died of dysentery 
in the same ship ; and about six weeks 
ago, Mr. Fyffe, the master, fell a victim 
to the scurvy, while on the passage home. 
It does not appear that any far excursions 
were attempted from the ships overland. 
The chief journey was performed by Lieu- 
tenant Hoppner, and a party under his 


command, in consequence of news brought 
by the Esquimaux that two ships had been 
wrecked last year (1622) five days’ journey 
to the north-east, where the wrecks stillre- 
mained. Lieut. Hoppner and his party set 
out accompanied by the natives as guides ; 
but, after travelling a few days, the latter 
declared they would proceed no farther. In 
journeys, and their continual migrations, 
the value of the Esquimaux dog is wit- 
nessed. These strong and hardy animals 
draw the country sledges at the rate of 
five miles, and more, an hour. Nor is 
this performed with a light weight at- 
tached to them. Eight in harness will 
draw three or four persons with ease and 
speed in this manner. On one occasion 
an anchor and stock, weighing about a 
ton, was dragged to its destination by fif- 
teen or sixteen of them; and, generally 
speaking, they are fully equal to a load of 
one hundred weight per dog. They are 
also bold and vigorous in the chase. With 
them the Esquimaux hunts the great white 
Polar bear ; and some of those brought to 
England carry the scars of their prowess in 
this way, They seize their adversary by his 
long shaggy hair, and worry and detain 
him till their masters come up with their 
spears to end the conflict. Those in the 
ships, twelve or fourteen in number, 
are large creatures of various colours, tan, 
grey, but mostly black with white spots 
over the eyes and on the feet and tip of the 
tail. They are exceedingly fierce, and 
more like wolves than dogs. ‘They do not 
bark, but snarl, growl, and howl in a sa- 
vage manner. A good many died in con- 
sequence of the heat on their way to Eng- 
land. In the Hecla was one dog bred be- 
tween the Esquimaux dog and a lurcher 
taken out from this country. She had six 
female pups, and the specimen is now a 
fine powerful animal, and quite tame. On 
their native soil, however, these ferocious 
animals are often destroyed by the still 
more ferocious wolves. The latter hunt 
in packs, and even drag the dogs from the 
huts to devour them. 

The animals which may be enumerated 
besides are, bears, foxes, rein-deer, hares, 
lemmings, the white ermine, and the mar- 
mot. The birds are, the swan, the beautiful 
king duck, the eider duck, the long-tailed 
duck, the silver Arctic duck, &c. Gulls 
of every kind, the Arctic diver, the loom, 
the red-throat, guillemots, the snow bunt- 
ing, the ptarmigan, ravens, snowy owls, 
and hawks, birds of song, with a short, 
low, chirping note, the Siberian lark, and 
the Lapland finch. The insect creation is 
very limited. There are about six specics 
of flies : the mosquito, very troublesome, 
but existing only about one month ; the 
wild bee, i. e. the large black and not our 
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hive-bee; the spider; the butterfly, a 
small kind of the golden; and the white 
moth. The water tcems with every kind 
of molusca, the food for the enormous 
whale and other species of fish. There 
is also the small shrimp, known by the 
name of the sea-louse. An officer one 
day was desirous of preparing a Solan 
goose for cooking, and in order to reduce 
its saltness he plunged it through an ice- 
hole into the water; but alas ! next morn- 
ing, when the goose was to be drawn up 
for spitting, nothing but the skeleton ap- 
peared. The sea-lice had picked its bones 
as clean as any anatomist could have 
scraped them, and thus finely prepared it 
for any collection of natural history which 
might want such a specimen! The hint 
was not lost, for, after this time, whatever 
skeletons or bones required polishing, 
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were submitted to the lice operators, and 
so diligent were they in executing the task 
confided to them, that they would eat 
a sea-horse’s head clean in two nights! 
In the Botanical department hardly one 
of the plants exceeds two or three inches 
in height, and the flowers are all small. 
Yet some of them are very pretty ; and 
they bloom in such profusion as entire] 
to enamel their wild and drear locality, 
for a season of two or three months. 

On the voyage home, the ships touched 
at Winter Island, and were surprised to 
find their garden vegetables thriving, 
Whether the plants had resown themselves 
or sprung again from the roots, could not 
be ascertained ; but the singular fact of 
salads and peas growing spontaneously on 
the arctic circle was exhibited to the won- 
der of the visitors. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


FRANCE. 

Serpents. — Careful dissections have 
enabled a skilful anatomist at Paris, 
of the name of Cloquet, to discover that 
serpents have a single and transparent eye- 
lid which passes over the ball of the eye, 
and a lachrymal apparatus, the canal of 
which terminates in the nasal orifices of 
fanged snakes, and inthe mouths of ad- 
ders. Besides their ordinary uses, the 
tears, according to this learned anatomist, 
seem to assist in the deglutition of the 
bodies, frequently very large, which these 
creatures swallow. 

ITALY. 

Eacavations at Pompeii.— From the 
Chalcidicum past the Little Sacellum, we 
ineet on the same side, and opposite to 
the Temple of Jupiter, with the front ofa 
still larger quadrangular building, which 
was excavated in the course of last year. 
It has two entrances from the Forum, and 
one on the Jong side on the left from the 
street. Inthe middle we find a regular 
dodecagon, rather elevated, upon which 
twelve pedestals stand in a circle, and one 
in the middle. The dodecagon is sur- 
rounded by another enclosure, which has 
an entrance of its own opposite to the two 
principal doors. On the right long side 
are twelve chambers, or cells, all alike, 
and separated by walls ; and on the short 
side, opposite the entrances, a square ele- 
vated cell projects in the middle, to which 
you ascend by steps. At the back of this 
cell there is a pedestal for a statue, and 
two niches on each of the side walls. Here 
there were found two statues (portraits) 
of white marble, rather larger than life: 
one of a man with short hair and beard, 


with a drapery round the thighs and hips, 
colonred red, and partly gilt: the drapery 
of the female consists of an upper and 
under garment ; the hair, which is curled, 
is adorned with a wreath; in her left hand 
she holds a little box resembling a box of 
ointment. The right arm of both statues 
is wanting ; they are of tolerably good 
Roman workmanship. No inscriptions 
have been found to furnish information re- 
specting the persons, or the erection and 
design of the edifice; and nothing having 
been discovered that could throw any light 
upon it, Chevalier Arditi, Director of the 
Royal Museums, has for the present given 
it the name of the Pantheon, as he thinks 
that the twelve pedestals may have been 
designed for the twelve deities. — This 
building is interesting, not only an ac- 
count of its arrangement, but also on ac- 
count of the paintings on its walls, which 
have not been taken down, but are covered 
with a slight roof. The part which is best 
preserved is in the corner to the right of 
the entrance from the street; the painting 
quite in the usual style, figures on a dark 
ground, alternating with a light architec- 
ture, but executed With particular taste, 
talent, and spirit. We conceive a high 
idea of the painting of the ancients, when 
we find these decorative productions so 
clever, that as sketches they would not 
disgrace the best master. To give an 
idea of the richness of the decorations on 
this wall, here is a list of the subjects, 
as they follow one another, from the right 
to the left. 1. A small landscape, with a 
galley. 2. Dark ground, with an unsup- 
ported figure. 3. Architegture with gol- 
den pillars ; between them a Musc hold- 
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ing a golden lyre, a beautiful and well- 
drawn figure ; above is a bronze Victoria 
in a chariot drawn by two horses; and 
behind, in a remote distance, appears the 
architecture of a Temple, to which arms 
are suspended. On the two sides of this 
painting are 4. and 5, two small land- 
scapes. 6. A large black pannel, in the 
middle a square picture representing 
Ulysses and Penelope. This is the best 
preserved, and the most pleasing of all the 
pictures. Ulysses, in a white tunic with 
half sleeves, breast and shoulders covered 
with a yellow chlamys, fastened on the 
shoulder, and wearing the cap with which 
he is usually represented, is sitting on the 
shaft of a column which is thrown down. 
He holds a staff in his hand, and looks up, 
as if speaking to Penelope, who stands be- 
fore him, resting her head on her right 
hand in seeming meditation, and carrying 
two distaffs in her left hand. Her dress 
is a violet under-garment, and a white 
veil falling from the head in large folds ; 
a very beautifully draped, dignified, and 
expressive figure. The scene takes place 
in the inner court-yard ; for in the back- 
ground we see a door with pillars, and 
next it a window, from which a maid (too 
young to be Euryclea) is looking at them. 
Second wall :—7. Black pannel; in the 
middle an unsupported figure carrying an 
oar and a dish of fruits. Above it is a fe- 
male figure, only the half of whose body 
is visible. 8. Architecture with pillars ; 
between them stands a young man in a 
red toga, and holding herbs in both hands ; 
on each side a small landscape ; above the 
pillars a Victoria in a chariot drawn by 
two horses, resembling the former ; arms 
are suspended above her. 9. Black pannel ; 
in the middle a square picture with a 
white ground, Theseus, who has lifted the 
stone ; a female figure is sitting before 
him, not so well preserved; the stone 
looks like a cloud. 10. Architecture with 
columns; between them stands a female 
figure, having a palette, exactly similar to 
ours, in one hand, and a pencil in the 
other. On each side a small landscape, 
with galleys. 11. Black ground; in the 
middle a Genius unsupported, carrying a 
patera; above him, and as if held up 
by him, a female figure with a child. 
Not known whether a similar representa- 
tion occurs elsewhere. 12. Architecture 
with columns; between them a Victoria 
crowning a warrior ; both figures much 
blackened.—Under this row of pictures 
runs a wainscoting, likewise painted with 
a black ground, divided into partitions ac- 
cording to the upper pannels, in which are 
various utensils and figures; among 


which is a very beautiful female, sitting, 
with a lyre. 


Above the middle division 
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there are also painted pannels, in some of 
which are large vases, and in others ara- 
besques; for instance, a naked figure 
standing on a flower, upon a blue ground. 
Paintings, not so distinct, are on the wall 
on the other side of the door, near to the 
former. Those on the two sides from the 
entrance of the street are better preserved, 
representing Cupids at play ; those on the 
other walls, Phryxus on the ram, Thalia, 
&ec. A large painting, where three divini- 
ties seem to be desrending to the earth, is 
almost undistinguishable. To be farther 
acquainted with the excavations, procesd 
from the Pantheon into the street which 
runs above it. Here, too, a wall with 
paintings has been discovered, which are 
covered with « roof, but are of less impor- 
tance. The street runs round the Pan- 
theon, past the back part of the building 
of Eumachia, and joins the great strect 
leading to the theatres. All these houses 
have been lately uncovered, but contain 
nothing remarkable. The most important 
article found there is a small statue of Ve- 
nus, which has already been placed in the 
studii in the chamber of the Hermaphro- 
dite, It may be about two feet and a half 
high, is of white marble, and naked to the 
middle of the body, where a garment is 
tied in a knot, concealing the legs, and 
leaving only the fore part of the feet 
visible. Jtis still of a rose colour, and 
the dark parts at the bottom of the folds 
yet show its original colour. The figure 
rather inclines forwards; she takes hold 
of her hair, which is divided, with 
both her hands, as if to press out the 
wet, or to braid it; in the neck it is 
already tied in a knot; it is wrought with 
slight strokes of the chisel, and bears 
evident marks of having been gilt. The 
eyes are hollowed out, and, though they 
are so small, were probably set in. With 
respect to the merit of the work, it is in a 
good Greek style, yet treated rather neg- 
ligently, and may perhaps be of two dif- 
ferent periods, for the upper naked part 
is separated from the lower, and was let 
into it by means of an iron, which is now 
replaced by wood, so that the two parts 
may easily be separated. The lower is of 
inferior workmanship. A head of Jupiter, 
which wanted, however, the greatest part 
of the hair, was lately found at Pompeii. 
It is placed now in the hall Antinous, in 
the studii, and the defective part has been 
repaired with stucco. How many beau- 
tiful and remarkable things may we still 
expect, if they proceed with diligence to 
clear the town, of which hardly a fourth 
part is yet excavated! The halls of the 
studii are rich in beautiful works and fur- 
niture, and a vast quantity still lies in the 
magazines, no room having yet been 
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found to arrange them. In particular, 
hardly any part of the terracottas has been 
putin order. To the hallof the Egyptian 
and Etruscan antiquities, a new room has 
lately been added, in which there are 
chiefly Etruscan works; there are, how- 
ever, some old Greek, or imitations of the 
old Greek style, which are comprehended 
under that name. This is especially the 
case with the vases placed here, the black 
figures of which on the yellow ground 
seem more to resemble the Greek in the 
early rude times, than the Etruscan. Here 
in the Museum they have adopted a sepa- 
rate class, Egyptian Vases. These have 
rude figures, painted with black, red, and 
white colours, upon the unglazed yellowish 
ground, and, from the rudeness and the 
numerous white strokes, have a resem- 
blance to the Egyptian paintings, but are 
found in the same sepulchres with those 
of a better kind ; so that we may take it 
for granted that the most ancient manner 
of making painted vases, which the Greeks 
may have received from the Egyptians, 
was subsequently employed for particular 
purposes. There is great pleasure in 
viewing the large vase of Vivengio, in the 
last room of the collection of vases, on 
which the destruction of the family of Priam 
isrepresented. The design of M. Tischbein 
inthe 9th Number of his Homer, after 
the antique, is very correct, both in the 
style and the detail. The vase is, without 
contradiction, one of the most beautiful 
that exists : it is of a bellying shape, with 
a narrower mouth, and with handles, the 
varnish very brown. The painting is 
above the handles, towards the neck, and 
bordered above and below with beautiful 
ornaments. One cannot help thinking that 
this design was drawn by an excellent ar- 
tist upon the vase itself; for we not only 
see in ita much greater degree of spirit 
and ability than usual, but we can also 
perceive the slight traces of the first 
sketch, which the artist corrected in the 
execution. We likewise perceive in the 
middle of the vase a circular border pass- 
ing through the middle of the picture, and 
consisting of three lines engraved on it; 
which is a proof that the vase was ori- 
ginally intended to be ornamented in a 
different manner, and was afterwards ac- 
cidentally chosen by the artist to receive 
this design. Lastly, we find that this vase 
was cstecmed in ancient times us a va- 
luable curiosity, for it was found enclosed 
in a coarser earthen vessel, and therefore 
in perfect preservation. The only vase of 
those we are acquainted with, which can 
be compared to this for beauty of execu- 
tion, is the one standing opposite to it, 
and no print of which has yet been pub- 
lished. We have here, in the latter free, 
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luxuriant style, a Bacchanalian scene, in 
which, in particular, some female draped 
figures are among the most beautiful 
specimens of ancient art, and from the 
spirit that pervades the design, they may 
justly be said to be in the style of Raphael, 
Both these vases are perfect : an uncom- 
mon piece of good fortune. It is true, 
indeed, that amateurs have now not 
much reason to regret accidents, because 
methods have been discovered at Naples 
to join the pieces in the most admirable 
manner, and even to supply so perfecily 
what is wanting, that it is impossible by 
mere inspection to distinguish the new 
fromthe old. Tle worst is, that the re- 
pairs hitherto suffered from damp; but 
M. Gargiuli, one of the most active ar- 
tists in this way, and on this account 
employed in the studii, is said now to 
have discovered means to make his re- 
pairs durable. 
GERMANY. 

A Horticultural Society, on the model 
of that in London, has been formed at 
Berlin, and received the sanction of the 
government, 

Goéthe.—The admirers of Goéthe re- 
siding in Berlin, have founded a society in 
that city with the sole intention of pre- 
serving every thing which relates to that 
distinguished poet. His works are to 
be compared with each other ; the history 
of each particular work will be traced 
out and illustrated, and the influence of 
Goethe over the literature of Germany 
will be carefully examined. This is, per- 
haps, a sort of homage which discredits 
those who pay it more than him who re- 
ceives it. It is in the most extravagant 
style, and calculated, like all such in- 
cense, to corrupt its object. Goéthe has 
enjoyed more glory while alive than any 
literary man ever did, unless, perhaps, 
we except Voltaire. Flattery spoils lite- 
rary men as well as princes. Besides, 
excessive admiration becomes exclusive, 
and many of the adorers of Goethe begin 
to speak with contempt of Lessing, 
Schiller, Wieland, and Klopstock, and 
all those who prepared the way for their 
idol. The admirers of Goéthe have cele- 
brated him at the expense of all others: 
the usual way is to everrate the dead, in 
order to escape from praising the living. 

The catalogue of the Easter fair of 1623, 
at Leipsic, contains the names of 2957 
new works that have appeared since the 
September fair of 1622. Of this num- 
ber, 190 are novels, 484 theological trea- 
tises, 136 works on jurisprudence, 155 
on medicine, 398 on education, 164 on 
the belles lettres, 150 on history, 137 on 
the natural sciences, 378 poetical and 
literary, 215 on politics, 159 periodical 
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publications, 30 on philosophy, 32 on the 
military art, 95 in the French language, 
62 in the Danish, 56 in the Polish, &c. 
It must be observed that of the books in 
foreign languages there are many which 
were not published in Germany, but were 
brought to the fair by the booksellersof the 
countries where they were published, which 
explains the cause of thenumerous French, 
Danish, and Polish works in the cata- 
logue. It is remarkable that at almost 
every fair the theological works surpass 
in number those of any other description. 
This is probably owing to Germany being 
filled with professors of theology, and 
preachers of different sects, who are all 
anxious to give the public some proof of 
their being in existence. It may appear 
astonishing that one single fair should 
produce in Germany 215 works on poli- 
tics, seeing that the censorship is every 
where in activity. The fact is, that many 
of them are translated pamphlets, which, 
having no reference to Germany, are al- 
lowed to pass easily into public circula- 
tion, either more or less mutilated; and 
that others treat of general propositions 
in an obscure and perplexed style, the 
influence of which is in no degree dreaded. 
Among the 2957 new works at the last 
fair, 214 were written by princes, counts, 
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and other nobles ; and 24 by women. Of 
the 354 booksellers who brought their 
books to the fair, eight have titles of 
nobility. In Germany it is not deroga- 
tory to any one to become a bookseller. 
Of old works there were 489 new editions ; 
but in Germany, as in France, the book- 
sellers who find it difficult to dispose of a 
first edition, know how easy it is, by the 
substitution of a new title-page, to give it 
the appearance of a second. Finally, the 
Easter fair of 1823 produced 160 works 
fewer than that of 1822, when the market 
was burthened with 3117 works, either 
new, or which it was pretended were so. 

Jena: Project of a Latin Town.—The 
proposition of a Spaniard, Michel Olmone 
de Tolosa, the object of which was to 
found a Latin town, to be called Roma 
Tullia, is well known. Doctor Ejich- 
stadt, the Professor of Eloquence at the 
University of Jena, celebrated for the pu- 
rity of his Latin style and for his profound 
erudition, has just been making it the sub- 
ject of an academical exercise. He con- 
siders the proposition as useless, and 
wishes rather that the Latin language 
should be elevated to the honours of a di- 
plomatic tongue; and that a variety of 
academical courses should be read solely 
in that language. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 


Bees.—Our cruel mode of taking honey 
by destroying the innocent and beautiful 
insects that produce it, can no longer be 
defended by the plea of necessity. A late 
traveller in the northern part of India de- 
scribes the following easy method by 
which the honey-gatherers there effect 
their purpose. A hollow tree, or an 
earthen pot, is built in the wall of a house, 
or out-house, with apertures externally, 
through which the bees enter and go out. 
The internal end of this hive can be open- 
ed or shut at pleasure by various sim- 
ple contrivances; a sliding door is one. 
In the centre of the hive there is a valve. 
When the hive is full, and the honey is 
to be taken, a great noise is made at the 
inner extremity. This drives the bees 
out; the valve is then closed, and the 
honey is taken out by the sliding-door. 
The superior part of our readers will 
doubtless take a pleasure in communi- 
cating this easy mode of avoiding cruelty 
to those whom the information might not 
otherwise reach. 

Directions for making Roses blow very 
late.—First cut off the tops of the rose-trees 
immediately after they have done bearing, 
and then they will flower again in Novem- 
ber; but they will not come just on the 





tops where they have been cut, but on 
the side shoots. 2. Pull off the buds 
of the roses when they are newly knot- 
ted ; for then the side-branches will bear 
in the autumn: in both these cases 
the effect is the same, the sap is restrain- 
ed for a time, and diverted into new chan- 
nels. 3. Lay the roots bare for some 
days about Christmas ; by this means the 
sap is stopped in its progress upwards. 
Cover the roots again with earth, and it 
will ascend, but slower, and later. 4. 
Gird the body or stem of the rose-tree 
with packthread, and that will restrain 
the sap from rising through the bark, 
which is full of sap-vessels, and cause it 
to leaf and flower late. 

Apples—There is in the vicinity of 
Bradford an apple-tree measuring 160 feet 
in circumference at the extremity of the 
branches. It is supported by 14 props, 
and is supposed to contain 20 sacks of 
apples. 

Carrots.—A carrot was this season 
drawn from the vicarage garden at Cam, 
Gloucestershire, which weighed 54 lb. 
with the top; without it, 4lb. 30z.; 
girth, 15 inches. 

Cesariun Kale.—This valuable and most 
excellent vegetable will soon rank high 
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in cultivation and esteem, there being no 
species of vegetables in this country re- 
seimbling this prolific plant. During the 
winter, particularly in severe frosts and 
deep suows, when other green fodder for 
cattle cannot be had, this plant, from its 
elevation, growing to four or five feet, 
and its natural bardiness, yields abundant 
and successive supplies, which is an im- 
portant desideratum. The mode of using 
it for cattle is by cutting off the large 
leaves, as wanted: when a regular succes- 
sion takes place continually through the 
winter. Very early in the spring (pre- 
viously to most other vegetables) it pro- 
duces vast numbers of large delicious 
sprouts for the table, equal in sweetness 
to asparagus; so that it may be said to 
produce two crops. Cows fed on this 
plant give a greater quantity of milk, and 
the butter is of a richer flavour, than 
when fed on any other vegetable. A mat- 
ter, also, of great utility is that of its 
comforting and cheering qualitics in the 
feeding of ewes in the winter, while suck- 
ling house-lambs.—Culture. Sown in 
spring, or beginning of summer, broad 
cast, and transplanted at the distance of 
about two feet. When sown with turnips, 
it answers an admirable purpose, as few 
crops are more subject to fail than that of 
the turnip, whereas the Cesarian Kale 
seed may be depended on, It is so proli- 
fic and hardy, that it will vegetate well in 
almost any soil or climate, and prosper 
even in the shade of fruit or other trees. 
On the Destruction of Caterpillars on 
Fruit-Trees.—-In May last I (Mr. Sweet, 
Bristol,) found the gooseberry caterpillar 
had begun its usual ravages on the leaves 
of a quarter of gooseberries in my nursesy 
near Bristol. In the last and former season, 
among many other applications which had 
been tried in vain, lime had been used, 
but in a dry state. I resolved this year to 
try the effect of it in a different way: a 
bushel of stone-lime was therefore slacked, 
und covered up for a few hours, to make 
it more soft and fine; it was then sifted 
through a mason’s sieve of the finest kind, 
which made it almost an impalpable pow- 
der. A man with a light garden-engine 
was then directed to play water in different 
directions among the leaves, so that every 
part of the plants was wet; another man 
followed closely with a coal-box full of 
the fine lime-powder, scattering it with his 
hand, so as. to cause it to appear like 
smoke, and to spread itself on the under 
as well as the upper part of the leaves, so 
that not a single leaf was left untouched 
by it. Inthe course of the day I noticed 
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that though soine of the insects were still 
alive, they were much injured, and in the 
following day I could find none alive; 
some stragglers came on some time after- 
wards, but they were so few that I did not 
think it worth while to apply the lime a 
second time. After the application the 
trees recovered their natural colour, and 
grew with their usual vigour. 

A day should be chosen for the opera- 
tion when little wind is stirring, but par- 
ticularly when there is no rain: | think 
the absence of sun, or a cloudy day, pre- 
ferable for the operation. The earlier the 
remedy is applied after the insect is dis- 
covered, the better; andif it should be 
necessary to use it a second time, it must 
be done before the fruit changes colour, 
lest it be disfigured by the application ot 
the lime. The lime need not be thrown 
on thick, but should be well divided with 
the hand in casting it, so that every part 
of each leaf be touched. In small gar- 
dens, where no engine is kept, a watering- 
pot or syringe may be used, so as to wet 
every part of the tree. Encouraged by 
my success on the gooseberry-bushes, | 
tried the lime against the black leech-like 
insect, or maggot*, which is so destruc- 
tive to thorns, pear, and cherry-trees ; 
and found that wherever the lime touched 
the animals, if they were wet, it destroyed 
them. It being difficult to water high 
standard trees, I took the opportunity 
very early in the morning, before the dew 
was evaporated, to apply the powder ; 
slacking the lime over-night to have it 
ready. The powder was tried after a 
shower of rain, but, rain following, the 
operation did not answer: where, how- 
ever, these insects can be got at, they 
are more easily destroyed than_ those 
which infest the gooseberry-bushes. Pear- 
trees against walls are often injured by 
these iecch-like insects, but they can be 
watered and limed without difficulty. 1 
have tried lime water thrown by the gar- 
den-engine, the lime being just slacked in 
the water, making it warm: this answered 
tolerably well, but it required more lime, 
and rendered both the trees and the earth 
of the borders on which it fell unsightly. A 
decoction of elder-leaves mixed with soft 
soap was also applied: this had the effect 
of destroying the insects ; but the prepa- 
ration is more expensive, and the opera- 
tion more troublesome, than that with 
lime-powder.—Trans. Hortt. Society. 


— -_— a 


* It is the larva of a dipterous insect, 
or two-winged fly.—Sec. 
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USEFUL ARTs. 


NEW PATENT. 

JACOB PERKINS, of Fleet-street, Lon- 
don, Engineer ; for certain Improvements 
an Steam-Engines. Partly communicated 
to him by a Foreigner residing abroad.— 
Mr. Perkins declares the nature of his 
improvements to consist in heating water, 
or other fluid or fluids, for the purpose of 
generating steam for steam-engines, in a 
vessel or vessels kept, during such pro- 
cess of heating, full of such water, or 
other fluid or fluids, and also under pres- 
sure; and which said vessel he sometimes 
substitutes for the ordinary boiler used in 
Steam-engines, and calls a generator. 
By this arrangement steam is generated 
with a much smaller quantity of fuel than 
by the ordinary boilers used in steam-en- 
gines of a like power. And he also de- 
clares that the nature of his improvements 
further consists in causing such water, or 
other fluid or fluids, so heated, to escape 
from under the pressure, and pass at once 
from the generator into the steam-pipe, 
where it becomes steam or vapour, and 
in that form may pass thence to the cy- 
linder, or to any other situation connect- 
ed with a steam-engine, without the ne- 
cessary intervention of any steam-cham- 
ber or other reservoir of steam. Also, 
that the nature of his improvements con- 
sists in causing such escape of water, 
or other fluid or fluids, to take place, by 
forcing other water, or other fluid or 
fluids, into the generator; ard thereby 
maintaining the generator in that state of 
fulness required for the purposes of his 
invention. Also in the application of the 
before declared improvements generally, 
for the purpose of generating steam for 
steam-engines, whether such steam be 
employed to act through the steam-pipe, 
without a steam-chamber immediately on 
the piston of a steam-engine, or to be 
collected in a reservoir or steam-cham- 
ber, and thence to act on the piston, or 
for heating the water for ordinary steam- 
engines, or for any other purpose for 
steam-engines. The generator may be 
heated by a variety of known furnaces, 
but the one he has used and found to be 
the best, is one of the cupola kind fed by 
a blast: and his safety-pipe, indicator, 
and forcing-pump, are not new, but he 
claims exclusive privilege for the follow- 
ing improvements only: First, for heat- 


ing water, or other fluid or fluids, for the 

purpose of generating steam for steam- 

engines, in a vessel or vessels kept (during 

such process of heating) full of such 

water, or other fluid or fluids, and under 

a pressure greater than the expansive 
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force of the steam to be generated from 
such water, or other fluid or fluids, at 
the time of its generation, Secondly, for 
causing such water, or other fluid or 
fluids, so heated as aforesaid, to escape 
from under the said pressure, and pass at 
once from the generator into the steam- 
pipe, where it becomes steam or vapour, 
and in that form may pass thence to the 
cylinder, or to any other situation con- 
nected with a steam-engine, without the 
necessary intervention of any steam- 
chamber, or other reservoir of steam 
Thirdly, for the manner of causing such 
water, or other fluid or fluids, to escape 
as aforesaid ; that is to say, by forcing 
other water, or other fluid or fluids, into 
the generator, until the pressure against 
the steam-valve shall cause it to rise, the 
valve being so loaded as not to rise, ex- 
cept by means of such extra pressure as 
aforesaid. Fourthly, for the general ap- 
plication of such water, or other fluid or 
fluids, so heated as aforesaid, and of the 
steam or vapour generated thereby, whe- 
ther such steam or vapour be employed 
through a steam-pipe without a steam- 
chamber or reservoir, to act immediately 
on the piston, or to be collected in a 
reservoir or steam-chamber, and thence 
to act on the piston, or only for heating 
water to generate other steam, or for any 
other purpose whatsoever; provided al- 
ways such general application as aforesaid 
be for the purposes of steam-engines. 
New Rouge.-—A kind of grass, called 
Polygonum minus, abounds in the deserts 
of the Ukraine. Towards the end of the 
month of June, this grass is torn up by 
the roots, which are covered with mag- 
gots, of an oval shape, that become in- 
durated as soon as they are exposed to 
the air. These maggots are sold by the 
spoonful to merchants. They are then 
pounded, and water, in whieh they are 
steeped, with a little alum, assumes the 
colour of the most beautiful crimson. 
The wives of the Cossacks dye their thread 
with them; and the Russian merchants 
buy them for their wives to paint their 
faces with. The Polish Jews and the Ar- 
menians sell large quantities of them to 
the ‘Turks, who employ them in dyeing 
their silks, their moroccos, the tails and 
manes of their horses, and their own hair, 
beards, and nails. The name of Coccus 
Polonorum has been given to these mag- 
gots. Dampier, in his ‘* Voyage round 
the World,” speaks of them at the same 
time as of cochineal. From an experi- 
ment made at Moscow, it appears that a 
pound of these maggots, which costs only 
3T 
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one ruble, yields as much rouge as halfa 
pound of cochineal. 

few Botlers.—A plan of constructing 
boilers for melting fat, kitchen-stuff, &c. 
has been completed, so as wholly to re- 
move that offensive effluvia so much com- 
plained of by those in the neighbourhood 
of tallow-chandlers’ melting-houses. The 
tube or chimney is constructed in sucha 
way as to make the foul vapour from the 
boiler pass through the fire, where it is 
wholly consumed. The fire, which is 
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equally applied to the boiler all around the 
exterior, is supplied with atmospheric air 
from above, the ash-pit being completely 
closed. ‘There is also- a considerable 
saving of fuel and of time in the process, 
This valuable discovery wil!, we hope, 
soon be applied generally to the public 
advantage, particularly in populous towns, 
where these melting-houses are real 
nuisances, and must greatly depreciate 
the value of property in their immediate 
neighbourhood. 


PATENTS LATELY GRANTED. 


B. Rotch, of Furnival’s Inu, for an improved fid 
for the upper masts of ships and other vessels, Au- 
gust 21, 1823. 

J. Surrey, of Battersea, for a method of applying 
heat for producing steam, and for various other 
purposes, whereby the expense of fue} will be lesseu- 
ed. September 4, 1823. 

Ww. Wasane, of the 2d Dragoon Guards, for an 
improved horse’s shoe, which he denominatcs the 
bevelled-heeled expandjng shoe, Sept. 11, 1823 

B. Donkin, of Great Surrey-street, for a discovery 
or invention on the means or process of destroying 
or removing the fibres from the thread, whether ot 
flax, cotton, silk,or any other fibrous substance, com 
posing the fabrics usually termed lace-net, or any 
ether denomination of tabric where holes or inter- 
stices are formed! by such thread in any of the atore- 
said tabrics. September 11, 1823. 


NEW 


J. Hughes, of Barking, for certain means of secu- 
ring the bodies of the dead in coffins. September 
11, 1803. 

Hi. C. Jennings, of Devonshire.street, St. Maryle. 
bone, for au instrument to be affixed to the sadule- 
tree, by the application and use of which, inconve- 
nience and distress to the horse may be avoided. 
September 11, 1823. 

J. Sprigg, of Burmingham, for a certain improve- 
ment in the manutacture gt grates, feuders, and fire- 
iron rests, September (1, 1823. 

T. Wickham, of Nottingham, for au improved and 
prepared rice,:endered applicable for use in all cases 
in which starch is applied. September 11, 1823. 

W. Hase, of Saxthorpe, tor a method of construct- 
ing mills or machines chiefly applicable to prison 


, 


discipline, September 11, 1825, 
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ENGLISH AND FOREIGN. 


WITH 
FINE ARTS. 

Peak Scenery, Part IV. By E. Rhodes ; 
from drawings by Mr. Chantrey. LJ. 8s. 
and 18s. each part. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent His- 
torical Characters introduced in the No- 
vels and Tales of the Author of Waverley, 
&c. No. VIII. 12mo. 8s. 

A Series of Picturesque Views of Edin- 
burgh. Engraved in the best line man- 
ner. By W.H. Lizars. Part. ILI. 4to. 5s. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

The General Gazetteer, or Geographi- 
cal Dictionary; containing a Description 
of the various Countries, Kingdoms, 
States, Cities, Towns, &c. &c. of the 
known World ; an Account of the Govern- 
ment, Customs, and Religion of the In- 
habitants, the Boundaries, and Natural 
Productions of each Country, &c. &c. ; 
forming a complete body of Geography, 
Physical, Political, Statistical, and Com- 
mercial. In 3 vols. 8vo. Accompanied 
with 26 elegant Maps from the latest Au- 
thorities. 2/. 2s. 

Amongst the many improvements of the age, 
geography and statistics have made a progress 
commensurate with that of the other sciences. 
At no period have our travellers been more ven- 
turous in prosecuting their discoveries, or the 
government more liberal in affording every aid to 
acience, by fitting out expeditions in every way 


CRITICAL 


REMARKS. 


calculated to attain the desired object. When 
we advert to the vast number of highly valuable 
publications, both of Voyages and Travels, which 
have within these very few last years issued from 
the press, it is evident, that a geographical work, 
in which the information derived from these late 
sources should be collected and compressed, 
must be very desirable as a bovuk of reference. 
From what we have seen of the present volumes, 
we have reason to believe that this has been ac- 
complished with ability, and upon a more exten- 
sive plan than is usually pursued in a Gazetteer. 
In addition to this, much information is added, 
not usually found in similar publications. “ The 
different ports, in particular, at which any of our 
trading vessels may have occasion to touch, are 
described with accuracy, and the situation laid 
down from the latest authorities. In the descrip- 
tion of fureign countries, particular notice has been 
taken of their manufactures and commercial pro- 
ducts ; and on this bead will be found much new 
ard valuable information.” It should be added, 
that twenty-six maps, constructed according to 
the latest discoveries, are inserted in the work ; 
aud that tables of the population of England, 
Wales, and Scotiand, are given at the end, It is 
difficult to give any idea of a work like the present 
by extracts, but the following account of the 
literature of China will be found interesting :— 
“The art of printing has been known and 
practised in China for a period long prior to its 
discovery in Europe. It is not performed, how- 
ever, with moveable types, which indeed the im- 
mense multiplicity of the characterg would render 
of little advantage. They print from blocks of 
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wood, to which the impression is transferred 
from the writing, and the wood then cut 
out. They are not unacquainted, however, 
with the use of moveable types, which are 
sometimes used for the purpose of altering their 
compositions. The paper being thin and trans- 
parent, will receive the impression only upon 
vne side ; and the books’ are bound with paste- 
board, sometimes with fine satin, flowered silk, 
or even with red brocade, embellished with gold 
and silver flowers. The Chinese are a reading 
people. The high rewards and honours bestowed 
on its acquisition are sufficient to induce them to 
surmount the ‘difficulties attending it. Every 
town and village has its school, where education 
may be obtained upon moderate terms. An ofti- 
cial gazette is published daily at Pekin, and cir- 
culated through every part of the empire. It 
forms, however, the only vebicle by which the 
people are allowed to acquire political informa- 
tion. A number of light publications are daily 
issuing from the press ; thousands of novels and 
tales ; bouks of proverbs and maxims of morality, 
medical receipts, astrological predictions; alma- 
nacks and court calendars, It is a remarkable 
feature, that the press should be in the first in- 
stance as free as in Great Britain; there is no re- 
straint prior to publication ; but if any thing ap- 
pear which gives offence to the government, the 
proceedings are alike severe and arbitrary, so that 
no writer ventures to canvass the measures of ad- 
ministration. Extensive works are sometimes 
published by subscription; but the standard 
books on history, law, and philosophy, are com- 
piled under the direction of the sovereign. His- 
tory is written by the most eminent men of 
science, Confucius being the first regular histo- 
rian, It relates solely to the internal concerns 
of China, those of no other state being deemed 
worthy to occupy the subjects of the cclestial 
empire. It appears to be written with surprising 
impartiality; but is never published till after the 
close of the dynasty to which it relates. The 
books of religion are almost entirely translated 
from the Sanscrit, and, as they are numerous, it 
is supposed that monuments of Hindoo literature, 
which no longer exist in the country that pro- 
duced them, may be found in China. Few pri- 
vate individuals collect large libraries, which is 
probably owing to the insecurity of property, and 
its short duration in one family ; but the oflicial 
works are transmitted to the princes of the blood, 
and the higher magistrates.” 


A Map of the River Thames, printed on 
Stone, as a companion to the Steam-boat 
traveller. By C. M, Willich. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &c. 

A Treatise on the Physiology and 
Diseases of the Ear; containing a com- 
parative view of its Structure and Func- 
tions, and of its various Diseases, ar- 
ranged according to the Anatomy of the 
Organ, or as they affect the external, the 
intermediate, and the internal Ear. Third 
Edition. By J. H. Curtis, esq. Aurist to 
his Majesty, &c. and Surgeon to the Royal 
Dispensary for Diseases of the Ear, &c. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The author of this work appears to have been 
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at considerable pains to collect, and combiue with 
his own, the observations of his predecessors, on 
the important subject to which his attention has 
been directed; and he has probably succeeded in 
rendering his work attractive to the generality of 
his readers, 

His Treatise commences with the view of the 
organ of hearing in the various tribes of animals, 
birds, fish, and insects; in which he has given 
the interesting results of recent discoveries. The 
different parts of the human ear are next describ- 
ed, and their office in conveying sound; this is 
followed by a description of the various diseases 
to which the ear is liable; and the work con- 
cludes with a detail of the most successful me- 
thods of treatment, as exemplified in the cases of 
about sixty persons, selected in proof of the 
theories advanced, who have been either partially 
or entirely recovered from that distressing state 
of distance and seciusion which the loss of hear- 
ing had occasioned. 

Though regularly bred to the surgical profes- 
sion, Mr. Curtis strongly advocates the necessity 
of an exclusive study for the more important 
diseases to which the human frame is liable ; and 
if this be desirable in any, it is, probably, parti- 
cularly so in that before us, for the faculty of 
hearing is certainly essential to most of our en- 
joyments. A striking fact which is here re- 
marked upon, is that of the close connexion 
which subsists between the organs of speech and 
of hearing : where the hearing has been defective 
in early life, speech has been generally wanting ; 
and where the capability of hearing has been 
ebtained, the power of speaking has almost im- 
mediately followed. To those who are suffering 
under the painful privation to which his pages 
refer, we doubt not Mr. Curtis’s work will prove 
particularly acceptable. 


Observations on Fractures of the Neck 
of the Thigh-bone ; being an Appendix to 
the Work on Dislocations and Fractures 
of the Joints. By Sir Astley Cooper, bart. 
4to. 5s. 

An Enquiry into the Causes of the Cur- 
vatures of the Spine, &c. By T. Jarrold, 
M.D. 8vo. with Plates. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Letters to Marianne. By William 
Combe, esq. Author of the ‘Tour of 
Dr. Syntax in Search of the Pictureseue,”’ 
&c. 12mo. 

The late Mr. Combe is known to the literary 
world as a writer, who, without any pretensions 
to the highest rank of authorship, yet exhibited 
a sprightliness of talent, and a considerable fund 
of humour. He experienced many vicissitudes 
during the course of a long and arduous life, and 
for some time he was compelled to support him- 
self by the precarious profits which his pen 
afforded him. Few persons in his situation in 
life have ever mingled so much in society ; and in 
the present unobtrusive little work, we are pre- 
sented with some of the fruits of his experience, 
The letters in general do not possess much inter. 
est; but the writers reflections interspersed 
amongst them are very just and sensible. There 
is so much excellent feeling in the following pas- 
sage, that we cannot forbear transcribing it. 
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* The last moments of the expiring yerr, and 
the first of that which is approaching, | employ 
you. Thoughts rush upon me, and were 
I to embody them on paper, I might continue 
writing till day’s returning light, and they would 
not be exhausted. The flight of time, the aggre- 
gate of years, the changes and chances of human 
things, and the tremendous state of the world,— 
what awfal subjects for the meditation of auch a 
midnight hour as mine ! 


with 


Eat I prefer to commune 
with your chaste spirit, and while you are enjoy- 
ing, aa I trust you are, the sweets of sleep, to 
soothe my wakeful mind by contemplating the 
virtues of my darling friend. The power and 
pleasure of thinking of what is best in this 
world, no power in it can take away. It is be- 
yond the tyrant’s reach ; and, in minds of a cer- 
tain cast, misfortune loses its pangs in attempting 
io interrupt it. To reflect on what is good, is 
goodness; and to habituate the mind to such 
objects of reflection, is as fair a source of virtue 
and happiness as the human understanding can 
cultivate, By contemplating the lovely form of 
truth, we acquire an increasing disgust for the 
deformity of falsehood; and by keeping the 
mind’s eye on moral beauty, we more clearly 
discern, and more eagerly turn from, the hideous 
form of moral turpitude. Nay, this conduct of 
our reason will enable us to determine aright 
respecting our pleasures,—the most important 
olject of early life; as on that determination, the 
real happiness of the future periods of it may be 
said entirely to depend ; for there is uo sctence so 
essential to henowr, to virtae, and consequently to 
happiness, as that which enables us to distinguish 
between a pure, simple, unadulterated, and un- 
corrupting pleasure, and that which, with all its 
fascinating attractions, hides a serpent train be- 
neath its flowers. The application of this rule 
may also have the happiest effect in the choice 
of acquaintance and the adoption of friends. 
While we associate our minds with the best forms 
and patterns of human excellence, we shall not 
attach ourselves to those whose arts may deceive, 
and whose communications may corrupt.” 


Rouge et Noir. The Academicians of 
1823; or the Greeks of the Palais Royal 
and the Clubs of St. James’s. By Charles 
Versius, esq. Garde Nationale de Paris. 


This volume, which is apparently a hash from 
some French work of the same kind, is, we sup- 
pose, intended to operate as a dissuasive from 
the destructive vice of gaming, and is accordingly 
filled with numerous anecdotes of persons who 
have been ruined by an indulgence init. We 
do not, however, comprehend the propriety of 
inserting in so good a book a table of the calcu- 
lation of chances, The following is Mr. Per- 
sius’s project for abolishing Aelis. Sir Richard 
Birnie has fortunately adopted a more efficient 
plan. 

“It were much to be wished that those abo- 
minable gambling-houses were replaced through- 
out Europe, by solid and useful amusements, 
which would completely satisfy the heart and 
the senses. A library well chosen, for example, 
would fulfil this view, The moralist would read 
Seneca there; the statesman, L’ Esprit des Loix and 
Telemaque; the satirist, Gil Blas; and the woman 
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possessing a tender and compassionate heart, 
Clarissa, and thereby defend herself from falling 
into the net, or being caught in the snare, of a 
modern Lovelace. To this project might be added, 
balls, concerts, soirees, &c. &c.” 


Letter to Sir John Coxe Hippisley, Bart. 
on the Mischiefs incidental to the Tread- 
wheel, as an Instrument of Prison Disci- 


pline. By Joho Mason Good, M.D. F.R.S. 


This able and conclusive pamphlet, which is 
reprinted from Sir J. C. Hippisley’s work on 
* Prison Discipline,” is deserving of general at- 
tention. The opinion of an acute physician, 
founded upon facts and experiments which cannot 
Le questioned, must convince every rational per- 
son of the danger and cruelty of employing this 
rack of the nineteenth century as a mode of de- 
terring offenders from the commission of crimes, 
It is more especially the duty of all magistrates 
to give thia tract a careful and candid perusal. 
In some instances, the zeal of those gentlemen 
has led them to send prisoners before trial to the 
Tread-mill. Let them reflect that this may lay 
the foundations of obstinate and dangerous com- 
plaints, under which innocent individuals may be 
made to suffer. We have no doubt, however, 
that the proceeding is altogether unlawful ; and 
we trust, that if the practice is persisted in, that 
question will be speedily raised. 


The Edinburgh Annual Register for the 
Year 1421. 8vo. 1/. Is. ; 

Hore Momenta Craven ; or the Cra- 
ven Dialect exemplified: in two Dia- 
logues, &c. By a Native of Craven. 4s. 

A Critical Enquiry into Ancient Armour 
as it existed in Europe, but particularly 
in England, froin the Norman Conquest to 
the Reign of Charles If. With seventy 
Coloured and ten Ontlined Plates, &c. 
By S. R. Meyrick, LL.D. and P.S.A. 
3 vols. Imp. 4to. 

The Edinburgh Philosophical Journal. 
No. XVIII. 7s. 6d. 

The Hermit in Prison: Translated from 
the French of E. Jouy, Member of the 
Institute, &c. In 2 vols. 12mo. 14s, 

Remarks on the North of Spain. 
J. Bramsen, esq. 8vo. 6s, 6d. 

An Elementary Treatise on Algebra, 
Theoretical and Practical, &c. By J R. 
Young. 4vo. 12s. 

The Fire-eater. 1 vol. 12mo. #s. 

The Encyclopedia Metropolitana. Part 
X. Ll. Is. 

Naval Records : or, the Chronicles of 
the Line-of-Battle Ships of the Royal 
Navy, &c. Vol. I. 12mo. 8s. 

A Treatise on Subterraneous Survey- 
ing, and the Variation of the Magnetic 
Needle. By Thomas Fenwick. évo. with 
Plates. 12s. 

Sir R. Naunton’s Fragmenta Regalia, 
&c. A new Edition with seven Portraits. 
Small 6vo. 12s. 6d. 

A Compendium of the Practice of sta- 
ting Averages. By M. Martin. 4to. il. Is. 


By 
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MUSIC. 

The Sea-songs of Charles Dibdin: with 

a Memoir of his Life and Writings. By 

William Kitchener, M.D. Part f. 
Royal 8vo. 4s. 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
A Treatise on British Song Birds, in- 
cluding Observations on their Natural 
Habits, Incubation, &c. 12mo. 17s. 


NOVELS, 

Tradition of the Castle ; or Scenes in 
the Emerald Isle. By Regina Maria 
Roche. 4 vols. 1/. 8s. 

What shall be, shall be. A Novel. 
Mrs. Meeke. 4 vols. 1/. 4s. 

Don Juan de las Sienas ; or El Empe- 
cinado, A Romance. By Miss Lefanu. 
3 vols. . 16s. 6d. 


POPRTRY. 

The Siege of Valencia; a dramatic 
poem. The Last Constantine ; with other 
poems. ly Mrs, Hemans. vo. 

It is with very sincere pleasure that we notice 
the present publication, from the pen of a lady 
hy whose beautiful compositions our own pages 
have been frequently enriched. Amongst all the 
productions of Mrs. Hemans’s muse, ** The Siege 
of Valencia” will, we feel persuaded, rank the 
highest, The diction throughout is sustained 
and highly poetical; and the moral feeling which 
pervades the poem, noble and elevated, ‘* The 
Last Constantine” displays the triumph of the 
Mahometan arms over the remnant of Byzan- 
tian glory. Well adapted as this subject is for 
poetical embellishment, Mrs. Hemans has treated 
jt with spirit, and given us*a very attractive 
poem; but in labouring perhaps at higher finish- 
ing, she haa in some measure abridged the freedom 
of her muse. The stanza of Spenser perhaps was, 
as it generally is from its difficult construction, 
one cause of this. Highly elegant and chaste, 
this poem may not be so much a favourite 
with general readers as ‘‘ The Siege of Valencia,” 
but it will have admirers among the more dis- 
criminating, who can duly appreciate its merits. 
There is something also indistinct and diffuse in 
the events and action of the poem, but it abounds 
with passages that will sustain the reputation of 
its authoress. Several of the smaller pieces have, 
as we have mentioued, adorned the New Monthly 
Magazine ; but to these a few more minor poems 
are added, of singular beauty. Where so many 
delightful passages strike the eye, it is difficult 
to makea selection. The following simple ballad, 
from ‘* The Siege of Valencia,” may serve to give 
a very pleasing idea of Mrs. H.’s powers, to those 
who are not acquainted with her writings :— 


By 


“ Why is the Spanish maiden’s grave 
So far from her own bright land ? 
The sunny flowers that o’er it wave 
Were sown by no kindred hand. 


Tis not the orange-bough that sends 
Its breath on the sultry air, 
’Tis not the myrtle-stem that bends 
To the breeze of evening there! 
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“ But the Rose of Sharon's eastern bloom 
By the silent dwelling fades, 
And none but strangers pass the tomb 
Which the Palm of Judah shades. 


** The lowly Cross, with flowers o’ergrown, 
Marks well that place of rest ; 
But who hath graved, on its mossy stone, 
A sword, a helm, a crest? 


“ These are the trophies of a chief, 
A lord of the axe and spear! 
—Some blossom pluck’d, some faded leaf, 
Should grace a maiden’s bier ' 


“ Scorn not her tomb—deny not her 
The honours of the brave ! 
O’er that forsaken sepulchre 
Banner and plume might wave. 


* She bound the steel, in battle tried, 
Her fearless heart above, 
And stood with brave men, side by side, 
In the strength and faith of love ! 


“ That strength prevail’d—that faith was 
bless'd ! 
True was the javelin thrown, 
Yet pierced it not her warrior’s breast, 
She met it with her own ! 


‘* And nobly won, where heroes fell 
In arms for the holy shrine, 

A death which saved what she loved so we!!, 
And a grave in Palestine. 


** Then let the Rose of Sharon spread 
Its breast to the glowing air, 

And the Palm of Judah lift its head, 
Green and immortal there! 


“ And let yon grey stone, undefaccd, 
With its trophy mark the scene, 
Telling the pilgrim of the waste, 
Where Love and Death bave been.” 


Poetical Sketches ; the Profession. The 
jroken Heart, &c. with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. 12mo. 6s. 

This little volume of poems was originally 
printed for private distribution ; and the very 
favourable reception which it met with upon that 
occasion from the author’s friends, induced him 
to give the present impression to the public. We 
perused the poem» on their first appearance, and 
we have now reperused them with no diminution 
of the pleasure we experienced on first mecting 
with them. They display throughout a true 
poetical vein; and though the author’s style is 
evidently founded upon that of Lord Byron, it is 
yet quite removed from any thing like servile imi- 
tation. Some of the smaller poems are eminently 
pleasing, amongst which we would particularly 
inention “ A sketch from real Life,” and the 
lines to “* Octavia, the eighth of the nine daugh- 
ters of J. L. Esq.” Some of our readers may pro- 
bably recollect seeing these verses ascribed to Lord 
Byron in various periodical publications. The 
following Sonnet is a pleasing specimen of Mr. 
Watts’s style .— 


The Farst-born, 


** Never did music sink into my soul 
So ‘ silver sweet,’ as when thy first weak wail 
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On my rapt ear in doubtful inurmurs stole, 
Thou child of love and promise !—What a tale 
Of hopes and fears, of gladness and of gloom, 
Hung on that slender filament of sound ! 
Life’s guileless pleasures,and its griefs profound, 
Seem'd mingling in thy horoscope of doom, 
Thy bark is launched, and lifted is thy sail 
Upon the weltering billows of the world ; 
But oh ! may winds far gentler than have hurled 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail: 
Or if thy voyage must be rongh,—mayst thou 
Soon ‘scape the storm, and be—as blest as I 
am now!’ 


POLITICS. 


Substance of the Debate tn the House 
of Commons on the L5th of May, 1623, on 
a Motion for the Mitigation and gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the Bri- 
tish Dominions. With a Preface and Ap- 
pendixes, containing Facts and Reasonings 
illustrative of Colonial Bondage. 6vo. 

It is now acknowledged upon all hands, that 
the state of our West Indian Colonies is daily 
becoming more critical, and that some prompt 
incasures must be taken to secure, not only the 
property, but the safety of the White inhabitants. 
in Demerara an insurrection of the Negroes has 
taken place; and it is to be greatly apprehended, 
that the example may be followed by the slave 
population of other Islands, Under these circum- 
stances, it is highly expedient that every infor- 
mation as to the state of slavery in our Colonies 
should be diffused through the country, in order 
that the legislature may be supported by the 
voice of the people, in adopting some wise and 
etlicacious measure for the prevention of the ap- 
proaching evils. From the evidence already be- 
fore the public, it appears that the gradual and 
total abolition of slavery is, in fact, the only re- 
medy, and that by contributing to this end, the 
colonists will not only obey the dictates of jus- 
tice and humanity, but will wisely consult their 
own interests. Towards forming an accurate 
idea of the state of this very important question, 
the present publication will be found highly use- 
ful, not only as containing the Debate of last 
Session, but also from the variety of details which 
may be found in the Appendixes, and from the 
references to the most instructive works upon the 
subject. In the approaching session, it will re- 
quire all the firmness of the friends of humanity 
to press forward the question, under the disad- 
vantages to which the insurrection in Demerara 
will subject it, and which will doubtless be urged 
by the enemies of the measure, as a proof of the 
danger of any interference on the part ofthe mo- 
ther-country in regulating the condition of the 
slaves. In truth, however, nothing can more 
strongly demonstrate the necessity of such inter- 
ference, than the fact that the evils of the system 
are such as to haye driven an unarmed popula- 
tien into a state of rebellion, 

Report of the present State of the Greck 

Confederation, and of its Claims to the 
support of the Christian World, read to 
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the Greek Committee on Saturday, Sept. 
13, 1823. By Edward Blaquiere, esq. 
Mr. Blaquiere is well known as an ardent friend 
to the cause of liberty, to which he could not 
have rendered a more acceptable service than by 
his late mission into Greece. The English public 
have possessed but little information upon the 
actual state and prospects of that unfortunate 
country during the warfare in which it has been 
engaged ; and it was, therefore, highly desirable 
tu obtain such statements as might justify the 
Greek Committee and their friends, in calling 
upon the nation at large to contribute to the 
liberation of a brave and suffering people. This 
has been partially effected by Mr. B. in the pre- 
sent Report; in which, however, we could have 
been glad to have found some more minute de. 
tails. Still it sufficiently appears, that the mea- 
sures pursued by the leaders of the Greeks are 
characterized by an energy and a wisdom, from 
which the best results may be expected. In 
forming their system of government and laws, 
they have invariably directed their eyes to the 
free institutions of England and the United States, 
which they regard as their best models. In ac- 
cordance with that free spirit which has induced 
them to throw off the Turkish yoke, the Greeks 
are most anxious to secure to themselves the 
benefits of education; and it is with singular 
pleasure that we find them adopting the excel- 
lent systems of Bell and Lancaster, which in 
England have been productive of such extensive 
benefit. At Tripolizza, Mr. B. saw one of the 
largest mosques in the city converted intoa Lan- 
casterian schovl, in which upwards of seventy 
children, of both sexes, under the age of ten 
years, were receiving instruction. In an Appen- 
dix to his Report Mr. B, has given some addi- 
tional facts, from which it appears that the Greeks 
are very deficient in arms and military stores of 
every kind. In the circumstances in which they 
are placed, it is wonderful that they have achiev- 
ed so much, and we sincerely hope that their per- 
severing valour may meet in England with that 
sympathy and support it so well merits, 


THEOLOGY. 

The Bible Atlas ; or Sacred Geography 
delineated in a complete Series of Scrip- 
tural Maps, &c. By R. Palmer. 4to. 16s. 
coloured, 12s. plain. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of the 
Archdeaconry of Derby, at the Visitations 
at Derby and Chesterfield, 1823. By the 
Rey. S. Butler, D.D. 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Discourses suited to the Administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, &c. agreeably 
to the Forms of the Scottish Church. By 
the Rev. J. Brown. 12mo. 5s. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 
An Itinerary of Provence and the Rhone, 
made during the year 1619; with Etchings 
by the Author. By J. Hughs, A.M. 8vo. 


12s. 
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FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


Les Ruines de Pompei, dessinées et 
mesurées par F. Mazois, architecte, 
etc. Paris, 1823. (The Ruins of Pom- 
peii, measured and designed by F. Ma- 
zois, architect, &c.) 


Sixteen livraisons of this work have already ap- 
peared. When concluded, it will contain accu- 
rate representations of all the discoveries made 
in Pompeii, from 1763 to 1821. Several of the 
plates have been engraved by some of the most 
skilful artists in Rome, the rest are executing by 
eminent engravers at Paris. These prints are ac- 
companied by an explanatory text, containing 
several interesting details upon the private life of 
the Romans, and their public and domestic archi- 
tecture ; upon both of which the resurrection of 
Pompeii has thrown so much light. M. Mazois 
has been for twelve years employed in measuring 
and copying the various buildings and monuments 
discovered there. The state of excellent preser- 
vation in which many of them are, has afforded 
a new and valuable source of information as to 
the domestic habits of the Romans, and served to 
clear up many points which remained doubtful, 
or altogether inexplicable, in the writings of an- 
tiquity. 

Lettre de Louis XVIII. a Ferdinand 
VII. Roi d’Espagne. Par Paul Louis 
Courier Vigneron. (Letter from Louis 
XVIII. to Ferdinand VII. King of Spain. 
By P. L. Courier Vigneron.) 


England has probably never heard of Paul 
Louis Courier, and yet he is a writer who is es- 
teemed at Paris as approaching the nearest to 
Voltaire, in the lively elegance of his styie, the 
keenness of his satire, and the caustic humour of 
his irony. M. Courier was a captain of horse 
artillery, and served during the campaign in 
Egypt. When Napoleon assumed the imperial 
dignity, M. Courier so undisguisedly expressed 
his disapprobation of the measure, that he was 
dismissed from the army. He then occupied his 
** enforced” leisure in translating ‘* Herodotus,” 
the “ Daphnis and Chioe of Longus,” and other 
Greek works; and he now occupies the very first 
place amongst the Hellenists of France. He 
has latterly amused himself and the public with 
firing off, from time to time, a. volley of ‘* paper 
bullets” against the powers that be. Every 
month or so, M. Courier sends forth to the world, 
by means of a lithographic press, a kind of pro- 
vincial letter upon the most remarkable occur- 
rence of the moment, or the measures of the 
governinent. These productions are considered 
by his countrymen to exhibit as much well-ma- 
naged irony, biting satire, and brilliant point, as 
the happiest efforts of that prince of persifieurs— 
Voltaire. His last production, the ironical Letter 
from Louis Dix-huit to Ferdinand of Spain, is 
a chef-d’ceuvre in its way. The French monarch 


gives to his royal brother of the Peninsula the 
most comical advice, as to the line of conduct he 
should pursue on being restored to his sovereign 
sway; aud particularly recommends him to 
adopt the system of the two Chambers, assuring 
him that he (Louis) has found it, by experience, 


ta be one of the happiest inventions for extract- 
ing the last franc from the pockets of his people, 
and governing them despotically without trouble 
ordanger. It may easily be imagined that these 
provincials of M. Courier are not sold publicly ; 
but there are certain booksellers who, for thirty- 
six or forty francs, will procure all that have al- 
ready appeared, and which contain about as 
much matter as a duodecimo volume, But even 
at this price it is rather difficult to get them. M,. 
Courier is about to publish another portion of his 
translation of Herodotus, with a new preface, in 
which, it is said, he has treated with much irreve- 
rent wit and ridicule, some very grave and erudite 
personages amongst the savans here. 


En 2 vols. 
In 2 vols. 


Les Cuisiniéres, Roman. 
12mo. (The Cooks: a Tale. 
12mo.) 


This is a singular production, in the style of 
Scarron’s Roman comique, descriptive of the man- 
ners of a very peculiar class, the cooks and cook- 
maids of Paris. ‘ Les Cuisinieres” may be con- 
sidered the antipodes of M. Jouy’s “ L’'Hermite 
de la Chaussée d’Antin.” With these two books 
a tolerable idea may be formed of the two ex- 
tremes of Parisian manners, In the one we have 
the light and transparent froth of high life, and 
in the other, the opaque and heavy sediment of 
the lower classes. ‘The middle and better part of 
the cup still awaits a French Fielding to describe. 
What a treasure would not a bvok of this 
nature, exhibiting the manners of the Roman 
servants or slaves, be now considered ! Such will 
be the ** Cuisinieres” some hundred years hence, 
if it should so long escape the grocer or the 
trunk-maker. But at present the subject is too 
low and grovelling to attract that attention which 
the fidelity of its descriptions deserves. 


Mémoires de Preville et de Dazincourt, 
Acteurs Frangais. 1 vol. 8vo. (Memoirs 
of Preville and Dazincourt, the French 
Actors. 1 vol. 8vo.) 


This is a livraison of a collection of dramatic 
memoirs thatis publishingat Paris. The account 
of Preville’s private and public career has been 
composed chiefly from notes left by himself for 
that purpose. He was born in 172], and was not 
called from the troubled scene of this world until 
1798. For thirty-three years he reigned without 
a rival upon the French stage, not only in the 
sprightly and elegant characters of high comedy, 
but also in the pathetic parts of the sentimental 
genre, and shewed himself equally master of the 
smiles and tears of his auditors. He was the 
friend of Garrick, and the contemporary of Le 
Kain. He was, it appears, not only a first-rate 
actor, but also most estimable and praiseworthy 
as a private individual. There are many traits in 
his life that do him the greatest honour as a 
man. Dazincourt, who flourished about the 
same period, had considerable reputation as a 
comedian ; he was particularly celebrated for the 
beauty of his voice, and the grace and correct- 
ness of his enunciation. Some of his adven- 
tures are curious: one, in particular, is of an in- 
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teresting and romantic nature. It relates tu a 
Platonic attachment which existed between him 
ind a beautiful Russian Princess, who resided for 
some years in Brussels under the name of Mrs. 
Williams, the widow of an English merchant. 
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This love-story is narrated with a feeling, sim 
plicity, and delicacy that seem to stamp an. 
thenticity on it. The volume, altogether, of 
fers a few hours very agreeable and entertaining 
reading. 





LITERARY REPORT, 


Among the various works preparing for 
publication, that of the highest interest 
is the Memoirs of SAMUEL PEpys, esq. 
Secretary to the Admiralty during the 
reigns of Charles Il. and James II. and 
the intimate friend of the celebrated John 
Evelyn; now first decyphered from the 
original MSS, written in short-hand, and 
preserved in the Pepysian Library. The 
Journal commences immediately before 
the Restoration, (when Mr. Pepys sailed 
with Admiral Montagu to bring over the 
king from Breda,) and is continued almost 
uninterruptedly for ten years, containing 
much curious matter not to be found in 
any other history of that eventful period, 
Independently of the naval transactions, 
which are detailed with great exactness, 
the pages abound with private anecdotes 
of Charles If. and his Court; and Mr. 
Pepys’ peculiar habits of observation led 
him generally to record the most curious 
characteristics of the times in which he 
lived. The work will be comprised in 2 
vols. 4to. printed uniformly with Evelyn’s 
Memoirs; and embellished with portraits 
of the author and some of the principal 
persons connected with the Memoirs. 

Mr. Gopwin’s History of the Common- 
wealth of England may now very shortly 
be expected. There is no part of the his- 
tory of this island (says Mr. G. in his pro- 
spectus), which has been so inadequately 
treated as the History of the Common- 
wealth, or the characters and acts of those 
leaders, who had for the most part the 
direction of the public affairs of England 
from 1640 to 1660. When the Common- 
wealth of England was overturned, and 
Charles the Second was restored, a pro- 
scription took place in this country, resem- 
bling, with such variations as national cha- 
racter and religion demanded, the proscrip- 
tions in the latter years of the Roman Re- 
public. This severity had its object, and 
the measure might be necessary. That 
the restored order of things should become 
permanent, it might be requisite that the 
heads of the regicides should be fixed on 
the pinnacles of our public edifices, and 
that the exercise of every form of worship 
but that of the church of England should 
be forbidden, as it was forbidden. The 
proscription, however, went farther than 
this. The characters of the men who 
figured during the interregnum were spoken 
of with horror, and their memoits were 


composed after the manner of the Newgate 
Calendar. As the bodies of Cromwell, and 
Pym, and Blake, were dug out of their 
graves to gratify the spleen of the trium- 
phant party, so no one had the courage to 
utter a word in commendation either of the 
talents or virtues of men engaged in the 
service of the Commonwealth. The mo- 
tives for misrepresentation are temporary ; 
but the effects often remain, when the 
causes are no more, This is in most cases 
the result of indolence only : historians fol- 
low the steps of one another, with the pas- 
siveness and docility of a flock of sheep fol- 
lowing the bell-wether. What was begun by 
the writers who immediately succeeded the 
restoration, has ever since been continued. 
The annals of this period are written in the 
crudest manner, and touched with hasty 
and flying strokes, as if the authors perpe- 
tually proceeded under the terrors of con- 
tamination. No research has been exer- 
cised ; no public measures have been traced 
to their right authors ; and the succession 
of judges, public officers, and statesmen, 
has been left in impenetrable confusion. 
All is chaos and disorder. To develope this 
theme is the object of Mr. Godwin’s work ; 
in which he has endeavoured to review his 
materials with the same calmness, impar- 
tiality, and inflexible justice, as if the events 
of which he is treating had happened be- 
fore the universal deluge, or in one of the 
remotest islands of the South Sea. He has 
not consciously given place in the slightest 
degree to the whispers of favour or affec- 
tion, nor feared to speak the plain and un- 
varnished truth, whoever may reap from it 
honour or disgrace. Such is the homage 
that ought to be paid to the genius of his- 
tory ; and such a narrative is the debt that 
future ages have a right to demand. 

The Private Correspondence of the late 
Wittiam Cowrer, Esq. in 2 vols. 6vo. 
now first published from the originals, is 
in a forward state. This work will, it is 
presumed, form a valuable addition to the 
author's * Life ;" as throwing a new light 
on those parts of his interesting charac- 
ter which have hitherto been but slightly 
alluded to. 

Lapy MorGan’s new work, entitled 
** SALVATOR Rosa and his Times,” is in 
a forward ‘state, and may be expected 
towards the latter end of the present 
month. To the history of this distin- 
guished painter, Lady M. appears to have 
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been drawn, more from admiration of his 
character as a man, than as an artist— 
which seems to have been singularly 
romantic. When in Italy, Lady M. in 
vain sought for a satisfactory account of 
the distinguished subject of her present 
production ; and, from the little which was 
generally known of him, determined on 
investigating his history. Her extensive 
connexions furnished her with much mat- 
ter of a highly curious nature, which she 
has doubtless embodied with a spirit that 
will powerfully tend to rescue, from the 
comparative oblivion to which it has hi- 
therto been consigned, the history of a 
man who possessed an almost universal 
genius. 

The Memoirs of Goéthe, the celebrated 
author of the ‘* Sorrows of Werter,” are 
nearly ready for publication. 

The Series of Sketches or Tales, en- 
titled ** Sayings and Doings,” from the 
pen of one of the first wits of the day, 
are nearly ready for publication, in 3 vols. 
post 8vo. 

Mrs. Orie will shortly publish a Tale, 
called ‘* The Painter and his Wife,” 2 vols. 

The Second and concluding volume of 
BurRcuHE.v’s Travels in Southern Africa 
is nearly ready for publication. 

St. Ronan’s Well is the name of the 
new Novel of the ** Author of Waverley.” 
The scene is laid in Scotland, and the 
time about forty years ago. 

A large work, entitled ‘* Letters on the 
Highlands of Scotland,” is announced for 
publication. 

Percy Mallory, by the author of ** Pen 
Owen,” will appear in a few days. 

A new Monthly Asiatic Journal will 
commence on the first of January, entitled 
*¢ The Oriental Herald and Colonial Ad- 
vocate.’” It will be conducted by Mr. J. 
S. BuckinGHaM, late editor of the Cal- 
cutta Journal, with the view of affording 
an opportunity of promoting, by enquiry 
and discussion, the important interests, 
literary, political, and commercial, of the 
British empire in both the Indies. 

An historical Novel, founded on the 
Gowrie conspiracy, in the reign of James 
VI. of Scotland, a most interesting period 
of the history of that country, will shortly 
issue from the Edinburgh press, under the 
title of ‘* St. Johnstoun, or John Earl of 
Gowrie.” 

Sir. Anprew Hatupay has nearly 
ready for the press, the-Lives of the Dukes 
of Bavaria, Saxony, and Brunswick, an- 
cestors of the Kings of Great Britain of 
the Guelphic dynasty; with portraits of 
the most ilJustrious of these Princes, from 
drawings made from ancient statues and 
paintings by the old masters, expressly 
for this work. 
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Mr. Marurnin’s new Romance is en- 
titled ** The Albigenses.”’ 

Mr. W. BetsHam will shortly publish 
the Ninth and Tenth Volumes of the 
Memoirs of George III. continued from 
the Peace of Amiens to the conclusion of 
the Regency, in 8yo. 

Dr. SHEARMAN has in the press Ob- 
servations on Debility ; exhibiting a con- 
cise view of the History and Treatment of 
that affection, when occurring under a 
Chronic form. 

Preparing for publication, a Treatise 
on Organic Chemistry; containing the 
analyses of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, founded on the work of Profes- 
sor Gmelin, on the same subject. By 
Mr. DunGuison, Member of several 
learned Societies, Foreign and Domestic, 
and one of the Editors of the Medical Re- 
pository. 

Mr. GAMBLE, author of ‘* Sketches in 
Jreland,’’ and other works, is about to 
publish * Charlton, or Scenesin the North 
of Ireland,”’ in 3 vols. 

Miss JANE Harvey, author of ‘* Sen- 
sibility,” &c. will shortly publish ** Mon- 
talyth, a Cumberland Tale.” 

A new Poem, entitled ** A Midsummer 
Day’s Dream,” will speedily appear from 
the pen of Mr. ATHERSTONE, author of 
‘¢ The last Days of Herculaneum,” 

ApMIRAL Ekins has in the press a 
work on Naval Tactics, entitled ‘* Naval 
Battles from 1744 to the Peace in 1814," 
critically revised and illustrated. 

Dr. Henperson’s History of Ancient 
and Modern Wines is nearly ready for 
publication. 

A new work, entitled ‘* Fatal Errors 
and Fundamental Truths, illustrated in a 
Serics of Narratives and Essays,” is in 
the press. 

Mr. RippLe, Master of the Mathema- 
tical School, Royal Naval Asylum, is pre- 
paring a ‘* Treatise on Navigation and 
Nautical Astronomy,” adapted to practice 
and to the purpose of elementary in- 
struction. 

Mr. Jerrerys Tay.Lor, author of 
‘* ZEsop in Rhyme,” &c. is printing 
The Young Historians; being a new 
Chronicle of the affairs of England, by 
Lewis and Paul. 

Mr. PursGLOvE, Sen. has nearly ready 
for publication, ‘‘ A Guide to practical 
Farriery; containing Hints on the Dis- 
eases of Horses and Neat Cattle, with 
many valuable and original Recipes, from 
the Practice of an eminent Veterinary 
Surgeon.”’ 

Dr. Prout is preparing «a volume of 
‘€ Observations on the Functions of tie 
digestive Organs, especially those of the 
Stomach and Liver.” 
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A Translation from the German of 
‘* Morning Communings with God, for 
every Day inthe Year,”’ by Srurm, the 
author of the ** Reflections,” is in the press. 

In a few weeks will be published, in an 
évo volume, an Introduction to the Study 
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of the Anatomy of the Human Body, par- 
ticularly designed for the use of Painters, 
Sculptors, and Artists in general. Trans- 
jated from the German of J. H. Lavater, 
and illustrated twenty-scven lithographic 
plates. 


METEOROLOGY. 











Journal, from Sept. 1 to Sept. 30, 1823. 
Lat. 51.37. 32. N. Long. 0. 3. 51. W. 
Thermometer, | Barometer. | Thermometer. Barometer, 
)#23- From To | From To \ 1823. From To From To 
Sept. | 43 WO | 8,18 30,0 } Sept. 16 | 42 en 29,73 29,06 | 
2 43 «72 30,06 29,94 |) 17; 49 £2 29,83 29,99 
8} 44 6 29,9 29,97 || aan an 20.20 20,27 | 
4| h2 74 0,07 30,09 ! 19 | 32 62 30,20 30,10 
b | i 71 | 80,06 20,03 | 20 | 45 65 20,07 30,00 
6 45 rh | 20,07 2,06 | 21 | 4l 7 29,83 29,53 | 
7; «© 62 | 30,96 30,10 | 22; 40 29,24 29,56 | 
8! 8 64 | 280,12 30,17 | 23, 40 62 29,83 29.55 | 
9| a3 Gl | 30,15 #014 | 241 47 «66 29,77 29,06 | 
10 | ny is] W,12 20,16 ys) 46 62 29,43 29,95 | 
| 43) 8 W138 30,19 || 26 2 «(55 29,72 29,78 | 
iz2' 40 70 | 30,09 29,% 27 5265 29,00 29,79 | 
In| 4h 73 20,44 29,81 2H 29 56 29,79 29,71 | 
4) 57 78 | 2,74 9.58 | 29 31 59 29,90 29,76 | 
16; 39 68 | 29,30 29,63 | rT) | a) 29,23 29,24 














AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


At the present season of the year the at- 
tention of the husbandman is principally 
directed to the due performance of a work, 
in which is centred not only his hopes and 
expectations of future gains, but on the 
success of which mainly depends the source 
of life and existence of the whole body of 
the community—namely, that of depositing 
the wheat-seed for the next year’s crop of 
grain; and however unforeseen circum- 
stances may subvert the most reasonable 
anticipations of ultimate success, yet it is 
at least satisfactory to have the chances in 
our favour at the commencement of an un- 
dertaking—such is peculiarly the case now : 
the land works kindly, the weather has 
been propitious, and the general operation 
of planting, whether by the drill, the dibble, 
or by broad-casting, is performing in the 
most satisfactory manner. 

The price of Corn also has a moderate 
tendency to improvement; and. we are 
happy to observe, that there is less ecager- 
ness on the part of the farmer to press his 
grain upon the market at the carlicst pos- 
sible period, than we have witnessed for 
some years past, a circumstance evidently 
to be attributed to the reduction of expen- 
diture in the shape of taxes, parochial rates, 
tithes, and other payments, frequently in- 





creased by the balance of old scores saddled 
upon the new crops. Many of the samples 
already produced are not of the finest qua- 
lity imaginable; and Barley, more parti- 
cularly, is unusually coarse and discoloured, 
consequently fine grain is already much in 
request and eagerly sought after. 

Turnips have improved since our last, 
and the holders of lean-stock have fixed a 
price upon their cattle (especially such as 
are forward in condition), that will afford 
the grazier no chance of remuneration. 

Upon the whole, however, the prospect 
to the farmer is assuming amore favourable 
complexion ; for although the price of 
grain is evidently improved since our last, 
from a conviction that the general crop of 
last harvest is not so abundant as it was at 
first supposed to be, still it makes a favour- 
able impression, and secures a sort of con- 
fidence, which the landlord, as well as the 
tenant, finds of the greatest importance in 
all monied transactions, whether of barter 
or accommodation. 

Farms are more readily disposed of now, 
and upon better terms, than they were 4 
twelvemonth since ; and those tenants who 
then refused to occupy upon any other con- 
ditions than from year to year, are now 
ready to take leases. 
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CORN RETURNS. 
Aggrenate Average Prices of Corn, Sept. 2th, 51s 94—27th, 478 74—Oct. 4th, 466 4d—Il ith, 466 5d— 


MEAT, by Carcase, per Stone of POTATOES.—Spitalfields Clover, Old, 100s to 120s—lInf. 
Bib. at Newgate and Leaden- | Market.—Per Ton. 90s to 100s—Straw, 40s to 4fs. 
hall Market. Marsh Champ.3! 0s to 3 15s | St. James’s,—Old Hay, 62s to 110s 

Beef - 2 Od to 3s Od) Ware - - 2 Oto 3 5 —Clover, 9s to 112s—Straw, 

Mutton - 2 4 to 3 0 | Middlings 0 0 to O O 39s to 49s. 6d. 

Veal - 2 8 to 4 4 | HAY AND STRAW, per Load. Whitechapel,—Clover,100s to 1300 

Pork - 28 tw 4 8 | Smithfeld,—Old Hay, 90s to) —Hay, 90s to1l0s—Straw, 40s 

La:nb - 2 8 two 6 @ } 100s—Inferior, 70s to 8s— | = to 46s. 





PRICE OF STOCKS. 


Bank Stock was on the 24th ult. 2234 
2244; Three per Cent. Reduced 42} 4; 
Three per Cent, Consols 634 63; Three 
and a Half per Cent. Consols 96} 96; 
Four per Cent. Console 100 994; New 
Four per Cent. Ann. 103% 4; Long An- 


nuities 2045 4; India Stock, 264 265; 
South Sea Stock 954 4; Old South Sea 
Ann. 82; India Bonds, 69 70 pm.; 2d 
Exchequer Bills, 35 38 pm.; Cons. for 
the Account, 834 §. 





COMMERCIAL REPORT. 


Lloyd’s Coffee-house, October 25, 1823. 

Tue cxpectations of the merchants, 
hinted at in our last, of representatives of 
the British nation being appointed to va- 
rious important stations in Scuth America, 
is so far realized, that notice has been 
issued from the Foreign Office of the deter- 
mination of Government to this effect. 
Consular agents are to be forthwith esta- 
blished in Mexico, Colombia, Rio de la 
Plata, Chili, and Peru. Undoubtedly, 
these agents, though established for com- 
mercial purposes, may occasionally extend 
their views, and the public may profit by 
intelligence of the real state of those coun- 
tries. Hitherto very little worthy of confi- 
dence has been frecly promulgated: the 
facts have been kept close, or directed to 
serve the purposes of individuals, in a mu- 
tilated state. 

It is not every adventure to countries so 
distant that returns a profit adequate to the 
risk ; but in proportion as the population 
and organization of those countries proceed, 
there is every rational prospect of a more 
direct and more beneficial intercourse be- 
tween them and the seat of manufacture in 
this part of the world. 

That the foreign trade of Britain increases 
rapidly, may safely be inferred from the 
augmentation in the amount of the Customs 
for the last quarter, reported at no less than 
400,000/. Every endeavour to extend our 
mercantile connexions will contribute to 
establish farther improvement; and cer- 
tainly, the preparations made for furnishing 
materials for supporting extensive com- 
missions, are on no niggardly scale. Such 
is the spirit of British speculation! 

The approach of the winter season, when 
access to various ports will be difficult, and 
to some will be impossible, usually induces 
more lively enquiries after commodities 


suitable for exportation ; it is the case at 
this moment. The SucGar market is a 
proof of this: it continued steady for some 
days; but, rather suddenly, a renewed de- 
mand commenced, and much business was 
transacted in a few hours, at prices very fa- 
vourable to the holders, though not extra- 
vagantly above the currency of the market. 
The demand still maintains itself; and 
the highest rates are obtained without diffi- 
culty orexpostulation. ‘The refined market 
has participated in the same advantages, 
and much that was ready has been cleared 
off. 

Corree has fluctuated ; if it meets with 
any animation one day, the next day pro- 
duces such an abundant supply that the 
sale becomes languid, and perhaps must 
condescend to prices lower than the lately 
prevailing rates. Itis, therefore, extremely 
difficult to report satisfactorily on this ar- 
ticle, sice what is correct to-day may be- 
come altogether fallacious in the course of 
four-and-twenty, or eight-and-forty hours. 

CoTto™ is, at this moment, nothing 
more than steady; the principal manufac- 
turers are supplying, or have definitively 
bargained for supply, and therefore the 
market is little more than nominal. We 
believe that much the same may be said of 
the Liverpool market, which has but barely 
kept pace with the arrivals ; though per- 
haps the accumulation is trivial. 

The Invico bought in the early part of 
the last sale at the India-house is now 
selling at a premium of fourpence or six- 
pence per pound, which marks an activity 
in the dycing department of our manutac- 
tures, as well as a conviction of the general 
merit of the article. Dyeing drugs are in 
fair request. ‘Ihe prices of Sit are hardly 
settled yet, as the sale at the India-house 
has suspended private bargains ; but it is 
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thought that only the best qualities will 
support their prices. 

The market for Spirits presents little inte- 
rest. Rum is heavy of sale, but the prices 
are not lower. Branpy has found pur- 
chasers, and the new is waited for with 
some anxiety, as its quality will most pro- 
bably determine the prices of the article tc 
a considerable extent. 

Oit (whale) for immediate consumption 
is in some demand ; and, from the season 
of the year, is likely to continue so. If we 
are not misinformed, the number of lamps 
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lighted in the vicinity of London is very 
much increased this year. 

This article ought not to close without 
congratulating our readers and the public 
on the safe return of the ships forming the 
Northern Expedition of Discovery under 
Capt. Parry: that the perseverance of our 
countrymen has been baffled as to the main 
object of the undertaking can occasion no 
wonder ; but that, eventually, important 
consequences may follow this adventure 
scarcely admits of doubt. 





BANKRUPTS, 


FROM SEPTEMBER 20 TO OCTOBER 14, 1823, INCLUSIVE. 


N. B. In Bankruptcies in and about London, the Attorneys are to be understood to reside in London, 
and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence of the Bankrupt, except otherwise expressed, 


Tie Solicitors’ Names are between parentheses. 


ATKINSON, T. Ludgate-hill, cabinet-maker. (Harvey and 
Willson, Lincoln’s Inn 

Bailey, J. N. Chancery-lane, bookseller. (Tilson & Pres- 
ton, Coleman street 

Ball, H. & Fowell, F. K. Ottery St. Mary, woollen-manu- 
facturers. (Blake, Great Surry-street 

Barton, R. Cambridge, coach-proprietor. (Stafford, Buck- 
ingham street, Strand 

Boulting, J. Halsted, linen-draper. (Sewell 

Bradley, B. Yardley-street, Spaticlds, silk-japanner. (Gell, 
Basinghall-street 

Cleaver, W. Holborn, soap-manufacturer. (Rogers and Son 

Coleman, R. Liverpool, baker. (Mawdesley 

Cornfoot, A. Houndsditch, baker. (Carstelle and Kirk, 
Symonds Inn 

Cox, C. St. Martin’s-lane, tailor. (Tanner, Fore-street 

Critchley, J. and Walker, T. Bolton-le-Moors, spirit-u.er- 
chants. (Boardman and Merry 

Dighton, G. Rochester, draper. (Green and Ashurst 

Dixon, F. and Fisher, E. Greenwich, linen-drapers. 
(Amory and Coles, Throgmorton-street 


Drakes, D. and Smith, G. Reading, lineudrapers. (Gates, 
Cateaton-street 
Duncalfe, J. sen. Donnington Wood-end, miller. (Mott, 


Essex-street, Strand 
Fell, H. London, merchant. 
Mildred’s-court 
Ferguson, J. Liverpool, master-mariner. 
Fisher, C. York, sculptor. (Walker, Yor 
Gaskill, G. Hale, innkeeper. (Thompson, Lancaster 
Gaskell, J. Windle, miller. (Barnes, St. Helen’s, Lanca- 


(Hodgson and Ogden, St. 


Garnet 


shire 

Goodwin, R. Lamb’s Conduit-street, cilk-mercer. (Hurst, 
Milk-street - 

Govett, R. and Leigh, J. Stringstone, tanners. (Stafford, 


Buckineham-street, Stra 
Green, J. White Horse Terrace, coal-merchant. 
thas Met ivcpe 1, ship-chandl (Rip! 
Greetham, T. Liverpool, ship-chandler. iple 
Hepple, J. Cambo, cooper. (Bell and Head, Hexham 
Hibbert, J. Hylord’s-court, wine-merchant. (Noy and 
Hardstone, Great Tower-street 
Hurry, W.C, Mincing-lane, merchant. (Swain and Co, 
Frederick’s-place, Old Jewry 
Jenkins, J. Tewksbury, miller. (Jones 


(Free- 


DIVIDENDS. 


Campbell, B. Princes-street, Nov. 1 


Kingsell, J. Blackwell, plumber. (West, Wapping 
ey W. E. Lime-street, merchant. (Gatty and 
o. Angel court j 
Lumley, J. Foston-mills, East-riding, York. (Seotchburn, 
Great Driffield 
M‘Gowen, W. Newark, grocer. (Chester, Staple’s Inn 
Matthews, J. jun. Brixbam, coal-merchant. (Clubb, Exon 


Mollett, J. Lower Thames-street, victualler. (Woodward 
and Co. Tokenhouse-yard 
Moore, E. Hanway-street, silk-mereer. (Phipps, Weavers 


a 
Pigot, W. Redhall, farmer. (Baddeley, Goodman’s-fields 


Robertson, E. Freuch-horn Yard, coach-smith, (Hucbi- 
son, Crown. court 

Rogers, W. Gosport, butcher. (Taylor, Portsea 

Rooke, J. Bishopsgate-street, woollen-draper. (Tanner, 


Fore-street 
Sileocks, D. Road, clothierg (Miller, Frome Selwood 
Simmons, A. Stroud, tailor. (Hamilton and Ullithorne, 


‘Tavistock-row 

Sutton, W. Sunbury, brewer. (Vincent, Bedford-streee 

Steel, J. and G. Greenwich, timber-merchants, (Pratt, 
Dartford 

Twig, W. Salford, victualler. (Potter 

Waters, R. Union-court, merchant. 
nerean 

Willement, S. Wilton, timber-merchant. 


(Gregson and Fon- 


(Meade, Taun- 


ton 

Wood, J. Cardiff, banker. (Bassett, Bonvitstone 

bate J.T. Piceadilly, ironmonger. (Fisher, Bucklers- 
ury 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 


D. Gilmour, draper. Edinburgh 

W. Shew, grain-dealer, &e, Kilsyth 

A. Ritchie, late banker in Brechin 

J. Laudale and Co. merchants, Glasgow 
J. & T. Laudale and Co. lately merchants in Edinburgh 
Ww. den, skinner, &c., Jedburgh 

G. Pickard and Co. merchants a ents, Edinburgh 

J. Campbell and Co. wine-merchants, Glasgow 

W. Steel, merchant, Glasgow 

Lewson and Thompson, hat-manufacturers, Dunfermline 
J. Maclean and Co. merchants, Glasgow 






























































ADAMS, L. and Barker, J. Doncaster, 


ov. 

Agard, M. and F. S. and W. S. Borro- 
wash, Oct. 2 

Atkiason, G. and F. Kirbymoorside, 


Oct. 30 
Benton, W. Northwich, Oct. 16 
Barge, B. Clifford-street, Nov. 8 
Barnes, J. Pendleton, Nov. 7 
Barowel), J. Leamington Priors, Nov. 


18 
Barrett, W. Cerdiff, Nov. 6 
Beattie, G. Salford, Nov. 11 
Rennett, J. Hope, Oct. 28 
Bur J. Caventry, Oct. 27 
Burry, 1. Littl Hampton, Oct. 2% 


Campbell, J. White-lion Court, Nov. 1 

Cannon, J. Liverpool, Nov. 8 

Carlisle, W- and Bainbridge, J. Bol- 
ton, Nov. { 

Carter, T. H. Minories, victualler, 


ov. 
Cox, R. A. Weston, G, Furber, J. and 
Cox, G Little-Britain, Nov. 4 
Crossland, S. Liverpool, Oct. 30 
Edwards, }. Elder-street, Nov. 1 
Farmer, N. East-lane, 
else, G. 
‘Nov. 1 
Ferns, G. jun. Stockport, Nov. 1 
Pield, J. and Royston, L. Leeds, Nov.4 


Nov.4 
Laurence Pountney-hill, 





Fox, T. Great Surry-street, Dec. a0 
be Deane, 


Garbett, G. Birmingham, Nov. 8 
Gee, 8. Cambridge, Nov. 6 


Glover, J. and Co. Worcester, Oct- 


20 
Goldney, T. Chippenham, Oct. 20 
Gooch, W. Harlow, Nov.4 
areeys M.B. and J. W. Billericay, 

ov. 1 

Havard, F. Hereford, Oct. 13 
Hewlett, T. Southwark, Nov. 18 
ee, J. and Brewer, J. Broadway, 


ov 

Holland, S. Bexhill, Oct. 27 | 

Horne, W. and Stackhouse, J. Liver- 
pool, Oct. 20 
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Hooper, J. Tooley-street, Nov. 4 
James, G. Liverpool, Oct. 13 
Jenkins, T. Lanvithan, Oct. 21 
Jones, J. Coreg, Oct. 31 

Keep, J. Nottingham, a 
Ketcher, N. Bradwell, Nov. 
Mason, J. B. Cambridge, Nov. 10 
Mitchel, P. Bungay, Nov. 4 

Page, G. Cranborne-street, Oct. 21 
Pitstow, J. Earl’s Colne, Oct. 8 bers, Nov- 1 
Pitt, J. Cirencester, Nov. § 


t. 
Russel, W. Fleet-street, Nov. 8 
Sheriffe, J. Farnham, Nov. 8 
Shirley, R. Bucklersbury, Nov. 1 
Smerdon, C. and Penn, B. Liverpool, Waldie, J. and 8S. Dalston, Oct. 17 


Rebeotnats J. Newcastle-on-Tyne, Tribeedine, C. J. Cleveland-street, 


ov. i 
Turner, W. Ruckholt-heuse, Nov. 4 
Uullye F. Bristol, Oct. 27 
Wadsworth, J. Long Buckley, Nov. 6 


Warburton, J. Bromyard, Oct. 17 


Oct. 1 
Smith, A. Lime-street Square, Oct.25 Watson, W. sen. and jun, Alnwick, 
Southbrook, C. Covent-gardeu Cham- Oct. 18 


Webb, H. Rochdale, Oct. 23 


Spitta,C. L. & Malling, F. and G. and = =Webster, J. Tower-street, Oct. a1 


Potts, W. Sheerness, Nov. 8 Spitta, H. A. Laurence Pountney- Wills, R. Broad-street, Nov, 15 


Pritchard, J. Rosamon-street, Nov. 1§ lane, Nov. 8 
Rangecreft, J. Binticld, Nov. i 
Richardson, J. Hull, Oct. 21 


W batley, G. B. Basinghall-street, 
ct. 
m, Oct. 11 Wright. G. St. Martin’s-lane, Oct. 3) 


Stevens, J. Newgate-street, Oct. 25 
Suffield, W. Birmingha 


‘Treadway, T. Chelsea, Nov. 4 





INCIDENTS, APPOINTMENTS, BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
IN LONDON, MIDDLESEX, AND SURREY. 


Monday, Seplemler 29.—A meeting of 
the Livery of London was held at Guild- 
hall, for the purpose of electing a Lord 
Mayor for the year ensuing. The list of 
Aldermen elegible having been read, Mr. 
Favell addressed the Livery in terms of 
warm commendation of Alderman Waith- 
man, and congratulated them on seeing 
the day at last arrive, on which they were 
enabled to bestow their suffrages on their 
long-tried and faithful fellow citizen. Al- 
dermen Waithman and Garratt were then 
chosen by the Livery, from whom the 
Court of Aldermen subsequently selected 
Alderman Waithman, who was thereypon 
invested with the gold chain of office, and 
formally declared Lord Mayor for the 
year ensuing. The worthy Alderman then 
addressed the Livery at considerable 
length. He said, he would not declare, as 
he had heard others declare in the same 
situation, that he would lay his princi- 
ples on one side during his Mayoralty, 
and that he would not act up to them 
when he was in a situation to give them 
greater efficacy; by no means: but this 
he would say, that at the same time that 
he would not desert them, he would take 
care that no political principles of his 
should interfere with the discharge of the 
duties of his office. When, in virtue of 
that office, he presided over the delibera- 
tions of the Common Hall, or over those 
of the Common Council, or over those of 
the Court of Aldermen, or of any public 
body whatever, he would not attempt to 
exercise over them any influence, nor, if 
the result of them were contrary to his 
own opinions, would he endeavour to 
counteract it by underhanded hostility. 
Thanks were afterwards voted to the late 
Sheriffs, and the Hall dissolved. 

The Bank Directors have adopted a re- 
solution which is likely to be of essential 
service to the agricultural and landed 
interests — that of lending on mortgages. 
Some very considerable landed proprie- 
tors have in consequence been enabled te 


reduce materially the rate of interest they 
had previously been accustomed to pay 
on that species of security. The rate of 
interest actually charged by the Bank, it 
is said, is not a fixed rate, but varying 
with the estimation of the borrower's 
credit and resources. 

The building of the new Post-office, 
which, owing to various circumstances, 
has been so long suspended, is to com- 
mence forthwith. The Lords of the Trea- 
sury have taken the concern out of the 
hands of the City and the Postmaster- 
General, and placed the entire manage- 
ment in the Board of Works. 

The New Courts at Westminster.—The 
New Courts of Law and Equity extend in 
aline along the northern side of West- 
minster Hall. At the western extremity 
is situate the Court of Chancery; the 
Vice-Chancellor’s Court stands next ; and 
then follow the Courts of Common Pleas, 
Exchequer, and King’s Bench, the last 
forming the eastern end. They are all ac- 
cessible on two sides, there being an en- 
trance into each from the street, and also 
from Westminster Hall. A passage runs 
the whole length of the Hall, is in the ex- 
terior between it and the five Courts. It 
is about nine feet wide, commencing on 
the top of the first flight of the stone 
Stairs leading from Palace-yard to the 
House of Lords and the House of Com- 
mons, and opening into New Palace-yard. 
Into this passage an opening is made 
through the northern wall of the Hall, in 
front of each Court. Another passage 
runs along the northern side of the range 
of Courts, from which there are avenues 
into the street through the Law Offices, 
which constitute the exterior of the build- 
ing onthat side. One great advantage at- 
tending the new arrangement is this :— 
The entrance into the Courts from the 
Hall may be closed at any time without 
inconvenience, the remaining approaches 
from the street and the opening at. the 
head of the first of the stone stairs lead- 
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ing to the House of Lords being amply 
sufficient for all who may have occasion 
to attend the Courts. Whenever, then, a 
coronation, a trial, or any other case may 
occur, requiring the exclusive occupation 
of the Hall, it may be shut up, and the 
business of the Courts of Law and Equity 
will offer no interruption. A year is the 
time that has been allowed for completing 
the two Equity Courts, and two years for 
the others. The two former are nearly 
finished. The Court of Chancery will be 
ready next month, but the Lord Chancel- 
lor does not propose to sit in it until the 
meeting of Parliament. The Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court, which is in a more forward 
state, will be ready on the first of the Term. 


ECCLESIASTICAL PREFERMENTS. 

The Rev. G. Pyke, to the Vicarage of 
Wickhambrook, Sutfolk.—The Rev. C. 
Bridges, A.B. to the Vicarage of Old 
Newton, Suffolk.—The Rev. J. Richard- 
son, M.A, one of the Vicars of York 
Cathedral, to the Vicarage of Crambe, 
with the Chapelry of Hutton Ambo an- 
nexed, vice Clark, dec.—The Rev. G. Bec- 
kett, M.A. Vicar of Gainsborough, to the 
Living of Epworth—The Rev. R. V. Law, 
B.A. of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, to 
the Vicarage of Waverham, Cheshire.— 
The Rev. J. Curwen, to the Rectory of 
Harrington, Cumberland.—The Rev. G. 
O. Leman, M.A, to the Perpetual Curacy 
and Parish Church of Stoven, Suffolk.— 
The Rev. M. Townsend, M.A. and Student 
of Christ Church, Oxford, to the Vicarage 
of Thornbury, Gloucestershire.—The Rev. 
W. Godfrey, to the Vicarage of Raven- 
stone, Bucks.—Reyv. P. Elinsley, editor 
of some Plays of Euripides, is appointed 
President of Alban College, and Professor 
of Ancient History, in the room of the 
late Dr. Winstanley. 


PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, &c. 
The Right Hon. T. Wallace, to be 
Master and Worker of the Mint.—Henry 
Canning, to be British Consul and Agent 
for the Circle of Lower Saxony and Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, and Lubeck.—Lord G. 
Seymour, F. H. Doyle, esq. John Earl of 
Carhampton, the Hon. A. Phipps, A. 
Campbell and W. Manly, esqrs. Sir J. C. 
Mortlock, bart. the Hon. C. R. Trefusis, 
R. Dawkins, J. Hewitt, W. Parish, W. 
Plunkett, and J. Backhouse, esqrs. to be 
Commissioners of the Excise for the 
United Kingdom ;—and A. Cutto, P. P. 
Fitzpatrick, S. Rose, and J. Cornwall, 
esqrs. to be Assistant Commissioners of 
the Excise in Ireland and Scotland.—R. 
B. Dean, W. Boothby, G. Wilson, J. Wil- 
liams, and H. Richmond esqrs. the Hon, 
J. H. K. Stewart, W. T. Roe, E, Earl, A. 
H. Hutchinson, H. S. King, S. Larpent, 
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F. B. Watson, and. H. J. Bouverie, esqrs. 
to be Commissioners of the Customs for 
the United Kingdom ;—and the Hon. W. 
Le Poer Trench, J. Smyth, L. H. Ferrier, 
and T. Bruce, esqrs. to be Assistant Com- 
missioners of the Customs in Ireland and 
Scotland. 

Hon, W. Temple, to be Secretary of 
Legation at Berlin.—G. H. Seymour, esq. 
to be Secretary of Legation at the Diet of 
Frankfort. 

NAVAL PROMOTIONS. 

Vice-Admiral Sir L. W. Halsted to 
command the squadron in the West Indies, 

Commanders to the Rank of Post- Captain 
—Hon. H. J. Rous, T-. B. Clowes, D. 
Buchan, E. Boxer, G. F. Rich, and T. 
Pettman. Lieutenants to the Rank of 

Cummander—R. Maclean, R. Douglas, 
G. Pierce, R. Willcox, R. Fair, C. R. 
Milbourne, and C. J. H. Johnstone. 

Married.] Sept.30, Rev. David Davies, 
of Evesham, Worcestershire, to Sophia 
Elizabeth, only surviving dau. of the late T, 
Hayward, esq. Mile-end-road.—aAt Streat- 
ham, James Trimbey, esq. to Miss H. R. 
Emmett.—At Wanstead, G. B. Hall, esq. 
to Laura, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir W. Plomer.—At St. Ann’s, Westmin- 
ster, Mr. Nicholson, of Grafton-house, 
Soho, to Miss Ray.—At Footscray, Mr. 
G. Welsh, of Stansted, to Miss E. A. 
Stavers.—Mr. J. Mather,of St. Dunstan's- 
hill, to Maria, eldest daughter of S. D. 
Ellam, esq.—At Horsham, Mr. F. R. 
Howard, Brockham-court Lodge, Surrey, 
to Jane, fourth daughter of Mr. P. Chase- 
more.—R. Blake, esy. to Miss F. H. 
Younger.—At St. George’s, Hanover- 
square, Dr. E. Abbey, to Miss H. C. 
Walker.—At the New Church, Maryle- 
bone, T. Bateman, esq. to Julia Margaret, 
second daughter of the late J. Champain, 
esq.—At Kew, E. Tyrell, esq. of Guiid- 
hall, to Fanny, only daughter of the late 
W. Lingham, esq.—At Stepney, Mr. P. 
G. Hammock, of Chertsey, to Kezia, 
second daughter of W. Gammon, esq.— 
At St. Margaret’s Church, Capt. C. Phil- 
lips, R. N. to Elizabeth, sixth daughter of 
Wm. Nicholson, esq.—At Ealing Church, 

T. M. Smith, esq. to P. Margaret, third 
daughter of E. Shaw, esq.—At Chisel- 
hurst, L. Cottingham, esq. of St. Mary 
Cray, to Miss Eliza Skeggs. 

Died.) At Worthing, suddenly, Mrs. 
H. White, of Hampstead.—At Kilburn 
Priory, R. Gray, esq.—Louisa Maria, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. Bayly, of Midhurst. 
—In Park-place, St. James’s-street, the 
Rev. R. Peel.—Mr. H. Hall, of Manor- 
place, Walworth.—Mr. T. Leadbitter, of 
Tottenham-court-road.—W. Farnell, the 
elder, esq. of Isleworth.—Mr. D. Piffard, 
of Islington.—At his house in Tvoley- 
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street, Mr. H. Varnham.—At Hoxton, 
Caleb Mortimer, esq.—Iin the 84th year 
of her age, Mrs. Owen, mother of the late 
Rev. J. Owen.—Mrs. Frances Jearrad, 
Oxford-street.—At her house at Highgate, 
Ann, eldest daughter of the Rev. Dr. H. 
Owen, late Vicar of Edmonton.—In the 
Broadway, Blackfriars, Mr. W. Gilbert. 
—In the Debtors’ Prison, Whitecross- 
street, in which he had been confined for 
debt upwards of seven years, Capt. M. L. 
Crofton. — At Enfield, Sarah Plomer, 
widow of the late Mr. G. Allen.—Mr. L. 
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Brickwood, at Sutton, Surrey.—In St. 
James’s-square, Miss C. Vyner.— At 
North-end, Fulham, W. Ludlam, esq.—At 
Lower Clapton-place, Mr. T. West.—Mr. 
H. Pain, of Lambeth-terrace.—In Church- 
street, Kensington, J. Battie, esq.—Mar- 
garet, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
J. Allen, of Tower-street.—Anne, eldest 
daughter of A. Balmanno, esq. of Upper 
Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square.—In the 
66th year of his age, Mr, Buckler, of 
Basinghall-street.—Mr. James Holmes, 
of Coach-makers’-hall. 





BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, 
LATELY DECEASED. 


M. BROCKHAUS. 

M. Brockhaus, of Leipsic, Editor of-a 
vast number of literary works, died on 
the 20th of August last. He was one of 
the most active, intelligent, and estima- 
ble of the German booksellers. In Eng- 
land we have had many learned printers 
who have been editors and authors, but 
there is scarcely an instance of a book- 
seller havieg published any thing of note 
really the result of hisown pen. Perhaps 
this arises from the calculating and ex- 
clusive commercial propensity ofthe pro- 
fession, or ‘*trade,” as they style it, 
which leads them the shortest road to 
wealth, and gives them little taste for the 
toilsome honours of aliteraryname. M. 
Brockhaus was born in Westphalia: a 
lover of books, and though originally in 
another business in Holland, he gave it 
up to open a house at Amsterdam under 
the title of the ‘* Comptoir d’ Industrie.” 
This was about the time that Holland lost 
her maritime power in consequence of her 
union with France and the continental 
blockade. His first attempts were unsuc- 
cessful. The difficulty of the crisis forced 
him to stop payment; but when after- 
wards he beeame successful he paid all 
his debts with interest. He next went to 
Altenberg in Saxony, when Germany was 
in a situation not much better than Hol- 
land ; but, knowing the country, he made 
some successful speculations. He publish- 
ed the ‘‘ Dictionary of Conversations,” 
which was the foundation of his fortunes. 
There existed before a small Encyclopedia 
under that name. Brockhaus remodelled 
it and increased it to ten volumes, in- 
cluding in it every thing of interest, such 
as the history of the times, biography, 
and choice pieces of literature, It went 
through five editions; in ten or twelve 
years 50,000 copies were sold,—a success 
without example in the annals of German 


bibliopolists. After the peace of 1814 he 
projected and established a work after the 
plan of the ‘* Public Characters” in Eng- 
land, containing an account of the cele- 
brated men of the day, of which thirty-six 
parts had appeared. Brockhaus also pub- 
lished the Hermes, a quarterly work on 
the plan of the Edinburgh Review, which 
ranked high, and men of the first talents 
in Germany contributed to it. In 1817 
and 1618 he determined to establish a 
daily journal, and came to Paris in 1819 
to acquire a knowledge of the best mode 
of conducting it. On his return home he 
bought the literary paper established by 
Kotzebue, and proposed to speak, in con- 
ducting it, the language of truth, and to 
defend intrepidly the rights of humanity. 
But already the efforts of the Holy Alli- 
ance were exerted to crush any thing re- 
sembling freedom of thought or expres- 
sion, and the Prussian government, even 
when he removed to Leipsic, exercised a 
rigorous censorship over him. He next 
thought that the governments which 
watched with so much vigilance over the 
press, might perchance protect the pro- 
perty of the booksellers against the piracy 
exercised in the estates of the German 
confederation, and he published a me- 
morial on the subject, but in vain. His 
daily journal still continued to be pub- 
lished, but the Editor was convinced that 
in the then state of things, it was impos- 
sible in Germany to render the daily press 
of any real use to his fellow-citizens. 
His other literary enterprises are too nu- 
merous to particularise. From 1815 to 
the present year his house at Leipsic fur- 
nished the greater number of new and in- 
teresting works which appeared ; and 
many men of talent found they could ex- 
ercise their pens, give vent to their 
thoughts, and even secure an honourable 
existence by alliance with Brockhaus. 
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He stimulated the self-love and zeal of 
literary men, and often suggested new 
ideas for original works. He was suffi- 
ciently conversant with literature himself 
to judge of the merits of his editors, and 
even to co-operate himself in the enter- 
prises he planned. Thus, though direct- 
ing a bookselling establishment of vast 
extent, corresponding with literary men 
all over the world, he still found time to 
work himself on his Encyclopedia and uis 
daily journal, &c. One cause of his suc- 
cess was his constant publication of the 
literature of the day in England and 
France, in all their novelty. The death 
of so indefatigable a man was a great loss 
to Germany; and though his works are 
proposed to be continued, so independent 
a bookseller, one who never trembled at the 
frown of power, will not be soon re- 
placed by another equally estimable in 
the view of his fellow-citizens. 
LIEUT. M. MILLER. 

Died, after a few days illness, aged 24, 
at his father’s house in Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 5th, Lieut. Matthew Miller, of 
the 5lst regiment, youngest son of Sir 
William Miller, Bart. Lord Glenlee (of 
the Court of Session). It has seldom 
fallen to our lot to record the death of a 
more promising officer than Mr. Miller. 
In addition to a rich store of classical 
erudition, acquired in the course of his 
education, he had subsequently made 
himself master of the higher geometry 
and of the more abstruse branches of ma- 
thematics, and he was deeply skilled in 
their practical application to the study of 
natural philosophy and the arts. He was 
a member of the Philosophical Society of 
Edinburgh, to which he addressed several 
valuable papers on various interesting 
subjects of scientific research and philoso- 
phical inquiry: and he had lately suggest- 
ed, in an Essay on the Principles of Gun- 
nery, some curious experiments which 
the Board of Ordnance directed to be 
made in elucidation of the laws of pro- 
jectiles, and as tending to ascertain the 
circumstances affecting the course of 
spherical bodies passing through the at- 
mosphere at various heights, with a view 
to the practical purpose of giving a more 
precise direction to round shot discharged 
from guns of different calibres. ~ 

Presenting a striking contrast to the 
conduct of too many subalterns in the 
army, who waste in idle dissipation the 
large portion of leisure time which thcir 
situation affords, it was in pursuits of 
this description that Mr. Miller cultivated 
his highly gifted talents ; at once recon- 
ciling to them a strict and regular ob- 
servance of his regimental duties, and 
makivg them subservient to his advance- 
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ment in the profession he had chosen, by 
a timely qualification for any rank he 
might ultimately hold in it. In general 
society, he was distinguished for his per- 
sonal accomplishments and amiable man- 
ners; while by his more intimate ac- 
quaintance and friends, he was beloved 
and respected for the strict integrity of 
his moral and religious principles ; for his 
varied and extensive acquirements ; for 
the unassuming friendliness of his dispo- 
sition, and a suavity of manner aad 80- 
berness of judgment rarely to be observed 
in a man of his age. 
REY. DR. LEDWICH. 

At his house, York-street, Dublin, in 
his 84th year, the Rev. Edw. Ledwich, 
LL.D. F.S.A. of London and Scotland, 
and member of most of the distinguished 
literary societies of Europe; a learned 
and industrious Antiquary and Topogra- 
pher. He was a native of Ireland; and 
fellow of Trinity college, Dublin, Vicar 
of Aghahoe in Queen’s county, Secretary 
to the Committee of Antiquaries of the 
Royal Irish Academy; and formerly a 
resident at Old Glas Durrow. In 1789 
Mr. Gough acknowledged his obligations 
to Mr. Ledwich and other curious gentle- 
men of Ireiand, ‘‘ for an excellent com- 
prehensive View of the government of 
that kingdom, from the earliest times to 
the latest Revolution in it,” inserted in 
his new and enlarged edition of Camden's 
Britannia. In 1790 this learned anti- 
quary published a most valuable volume 
entitled ‘* Autiquities of Ireland,” which 
came out in Numbers, containing a large 
collection of entertaining and instructive 
essays on the remoter antiquities of that 
island. He opened his work with esta- 
blishing the Scandinavian origin of the 
Irish, herein differing from their vulgar 
national tales concerning Noah’s grand- 
daughters Partholanus and Milesius, but 
grounding what he advanced on the suc- 
cession of writers from Camden to War- 
ton. For having called in question the 
legendary history of St. Patrick, which he 
invalidated as a fiction isvented long after 
the time when _ he is said to have lived, 
besides critically examining the several 
works ascribed to him, and other tales of 
the dark ages, he was attacked by some 
antiquaries of the Roman Catholic per- 
suasion, who allowed their attachment to 
their religion to supersede what had been 
obtained by indefatigable research. When 
the late celebrated Capt. Grose went to 
Dublin for the purpose of completing his 
noble design, ‘‘ to illustrate the antiqui- 
ties of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ire- 
land,” he formed an acquaintance with 
this gentleman, urged by the above-men- 
tioned excellent specimen of his consan- 
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guinity in authorship. Upon his death, 
which shortly followed, Mr. Ledwich, at 
the request of the publisher, became the 
editor of ‘‘ The Antiquities of Ireland,” 
in two volumes 4to; and with great libe- 
rality and complete success, engaged in 
the laudable design of completing what 
his predecessor had begun, but did not 
live to carry on to any considerable ex- 
tent. ‘Fhe first volume of this valuable 
work came out in 1794, and the second 
in 1796. In the same year, as the second 
volume of the above national work was 
published, he produced a judicious, in- 
forming, and interesting work, in imita- 
tion of the Scotch Clergy, who, under 
the encouragement of Sir John Sinclair, 
conducted their statistical enquiries with 
such success in their own country. It 
was entitled ‘‘A Statistical Account of 
the Parish of Aghaboe, in the Queen’s 
county,” 1796, 8vo. Besides the above 
works, he contributed to the volumes of 
the Archzologia, a ‘‘ Dissertation on the 
Religion of the Druids,’’ and ‘* Observa- 
tions on our own antient Churches.” Mr, 
Ledwich was a member of a little society 
for investigating the antiquities of Ireland, 
at the head of which was the Right Hon. 
Wm. B. Conyngham, Teller of the Ex- 
chequer at Dublin; but which was dis- 
solved, it is said, in consequence of the 
free pleasantry with which Mr. Ledwich 
treated certain reveries circulated among 
them; and occasionally alluded to in his 
Antiquities of Ireland. 


LIEUT.-COL. W. LAMBTON. 


At Hingin Ghaut, fifty miles South of 
Nagpoor, Jan. 20th, while proceedity in 
the execution of his duty from Hydrabad 
towards Nagpoor, Licut.-col. Wm. Lamb- 
ton, Superintendent of the Grand Trigo- 
nometrical Survey in India. The Annals 
of the Royal and Asiatic Society bear 
ample testimony to the extent and im- 
portance of the labours of Colonel Lamb- 
ton, in his measurement of an arc of the 
meridian in India, extending from Cape 
Comorin, in lat. 8. 23. 10. to a new base 


line, measured in lat. 21. 6, near the vil- © 


lage of Takoorkera, fifteen miles S, E. from 
the city of Ellichpore, a distance exceed- 
ing that measure by the English and 
French geometers, between the parallels 
of Greenwich and Tormentara in the Island 
of Minorca. It was the intention of Col. 
Lambton to have extended the arc to 
Agra, in which case the meridian line 
would have passed at short distances from 
Bhopaul, Seronge, Narwar, Gualior, and 
Dholpore. At his advanced age, he de- 
spaired of health and strength remaining 
for further exertion; otherwise it cannot 
be doubted that it would have been a grand 
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object of his ambition to have prolonged 
it through the Dooab, and across the 
Himalaya, to the 32d degree of North 
latitude. If this vast undertaking had 
been achieved, and that it may yet be 
completed is not improbable, British In- 
dia will have to boast of a much larger 
unbroken meridian line than has been he- 
fore measured on the surface of the globe. 
Though the measurement of the arc of 
the meridian was the principal object of 
the labours of Colonel Lambton, he ex- 
tended his operations to the East and 
West, and the set of triangles covers 
great part of the Peninsula of India, de- 
fining with the utmost precision the situ- 
ation of a very great number of principal 
places in latitude, longitude, and eleva- 
tion; and affording a sure basis for an 
amended geographical map, which is 
now under preparation. The triangula- 
tion also connects the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts in numerous important 
points, thus supplying the best means of 
truly laying down the shape of those coasts, 
and rendering an essential service to na- 
vigation. It was the Colonel’s intention 
to have himself carried the meridian line 
as far North as Agra, and he detached his 
first assistant, Captain Everest, of the Ben- 
gal Artillery, to extend a series of trian- 
gles westward to Bombay, and, when 
that service should be completed, east- 
ward to Point Palmyras, and probably 
Fort William, by which extensive and ar- 
duous operation the three Presidencies of 
India would be connected, and several 
obvious advantages gained. to geography 
and navigation. But it isin the volumes 
of the proceedings of various learned So- 
cieties, that the accounts of the labours of 
this veteran philosopher, whose loss we 
lament, must be looked for, and who for 
twenty-two years carried on his operat.uns 
in an ungenial climate with unabated zeal 
and perseverance, and died full of years 
and conscious of a well-deserved reputa- 
tion, 
MATTHEW BAILLIE, M. D. 

At his seat, Duntisborn, near Ciren- 
cester, September 23, Matthew Baillie, 
M.D. This gentleman was a native of 
Scotland, and son of a professor of di- 
vinity at Glasgow. After having received 
the rudiments of education at Glasgow, he 
was sent to London, under the care of his 
two maternal uncles, the late Dr. William 
and Mr. John Hunter. Under these he 
acquired an extensive and complete know- 
ledge of the profession he intended to 
pursue. He was sent early to Oxford, 
where he took his degrees ; and was ad- 
mitted to that of M.D. in 1789. Repair- 
ing.to London, he was made a member of 
the College of Physicians about the same 
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period as Dr. Vaughan (now Sir Henry 
Halford.) These two gentlemen soon 
came into great practice, and perhaps 
there is no instance of two men in the me- 
dical profession rising so young to so great 
an eminence. To Dr. Baillie the medical 
world is indebted for a work of great me- 
rit, entitled “‘ The Morbid Anatomy of the 
Human Body,” 1793 ; to which he added 
an Appendix in 1796; and which reached 
the fourth edition in 1807. In 1799 he 
published ‘‘ a Series of Engravings to illus- 
trate the Morbid Anatomy,” which reach- 
ed a second edition in 1612. He has like- 
wise published ‘* Anatomical Description 
of the Gravid Uterus.’’ These works, and 
the high character he bore in his profes- 
sion, brought him into great practice, and 
enabled him to accumulate a good fortune. 
** A fortune (as his biographer in the Pudlic 
Characters says) which was gained with 
much reputation, and to the entire satis- 
faction of those who employed him.” He 
had been physician to the late king, and 
no doubt he might have been to the pre- 
sent ; but Dr. Baillie did not seek honours. 
He was brother to the celebrated Miss 
Joanna Baillie. He married, early in life, 
Miss Denman, daughter of the late Dr. 
Denman, and sister to the celebrated ad- 
vocate of that name and Lady Croft. Be- 
sides the above works, Dr. B. was the 
writer of several papers in the ‘* Transac- 
tions of the Society for Medical and Chi- 
rurgical Knowledge.” Dr. Baillie was 
justly admired for the independence of 
his spirit, and his loss will be univer- 
sally regretted. 


A. CAMPBELL, EFsQ. 


At Melfort House, on the ldth of Au- 
gust, Archibald Campbell, Esq. of Mel- 
fort. At the funeral of the late proprie- 
tor of Melfort, there occurred one of those 
ancient and hereditary customs, by which 
the friendships of Highland families, and 
the ties of kindred, used to be con- 
firmed and perpetuated. Although. fol- 
lowed to the grave by two sons and two 
brothers, the place of chief mourner was 
ceded to the nearest representative then 
in Argyllshire, of the family of Dunstaff- 
nage. It was an ancient compact, and has 
been ‘‘ a uniform practice in the families 
of the Campbells of Melfort, Dunstaff- 
nage, and Duntroon, that, when the head 
of either family died, the chief mourners 
Should be the other two lairds, one of 
whom supported the head to the grave, 
while the other walked before the corpse. 
The first progenitors of these families 
were three sons of the family of Argyll, 
who took this method of preserving the 
friendship and securing the support of 
their posterity to one another, 
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OCTAVIUS GILCHRIST, BSQ. F- S. A. 

At Stamford, co. Lincoln, in his forty- 
fourth year, Octavius Gilchrist, Esq. 
F.S. A., a distinguished literary character. 
His father served during the German war 
as lieutenant and surgeon in the 3d_regi- 
ment of dragoon guards, but upon the 
return of this regiment to England, he 
quitted the service, and retired to Twick- 
enham, where the subject of this memoir 
was born in 1779. He was educated at 
Magdalen College, Oxford. He was bro- 
ther to Mr. A. R. Gilchrist, an artist of 
considerable genius, who formerly resided 
at Oxford. He left the University to as- 
sist a relation engaged in trade at Stam- 
ford, which he afterwards carried on for 
his own benefit. In 1804 he married 
the daughter of Mr. J. Nowlan, of the 
Hermitage, London. He was a writer in 
the Quarterly Review, and contributed 
some Notes to Mr. Gifford’s edition of 
Ben Jonson’s Works. Mr. Gilchrist pub- 
lished, ‘‘ Examination of the Charges of 
Ben Jonson’s enmity towards Shaks- 
peare,” 8vo. 1808. ‘*The Poems of 
Richard Corbet, Bishop of Norwich, with 
notes, and a Life of the Author,’’ 8vo. 
1808. <‘* Letter to W. Gifford, Esq. on a 
late edition of Ford’s Plays,’’ 8vo. 1811. 
Early in 1814, Mr, Gilchrist printed, but 
we believe never circulated, proposals for 
publishing a ‘* Select collection of Old 
Plays, in 15 vols. 8vo.; with Biographi- 
cal Notices, and Notes critical and expla- 
natory.”” It was the expectation of Mr. 
Gilchrist, ‘* not only to include within 15 
vols. a series of Dramas sufficiently nume- 
rous and varied to illustrate the rise and 
progress of the English Stage, but to com- 
prehend every histrionic production of 
what may be called the minor dramatic 
writers anterior to the Revolution, in his 
judgment worthy of preservation.” The 
Series was to have included the Collec- 
tions of Dodsley, Reed, and Hawkins. 
To these were to have been added selec- 
tions from the works of Greene, Peele, 
Lodge, Nash, and other, equally interest- 
ing from their rarity and literary merit. 
With specimens of Masques and Pageants 
by Peele, Middleton, and Haywood. The 
late controversy respecting Pope arose 
out of an article of Mr. Gilchrist’s pub- 
lished in the London Magazine. 

M. QUILL, ESQ. 

At the New Barracks, in Cork, Mr. 
M. Quill, Surgeon of the Ist Veteran Bat- 
talion. He was a native of Tralee, anda 
genuine specimen of the whimsical Irish 
character. He was appointed Assistant 
Surgeon of the 3lst foot about the year 
1807 or 1808, and went with his regiment 
to Portugal, in 1809. He possessed and 
displayed in an extraordinary degree all 
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the wit, humour, eccentricity, and talent 
for badinage, that distinguish his country- 
men. ‘To the originality of his concep- 
tions, the address of bis remarks, and the 
strangeness of his phraseology, the rich- 
ness and purity of his brogue gave pecu- 
liar piquancy. He loved ease, good 
living, and society—to want the latter re- 
quired him to be placed in a desert. It 
would almost seem that he administered 
‘love powders” to his acquaintances ; 
for so attractive was he, that his quarters 
were the rendezvous of all the officers who 
could by possibility or propriety repair to 
them, to 

** Beguile the tedium of the winter’s 

night.” 

None stayed away except those who were 
unfortunately, from their rank, precluded 
by military etiquette from enjoying, if not 
‘* the feast of reason,”’ at least ‘* the flow 
of soul,”’ with which the gay mercurial 
Assistant Surgeon entertained his visitors. 
The rushlight in his hut or lodging was a 
beacon to the fatigued, weather-beaten, 
exhausted, and dispirited soldier. We 
have said that he was witty and addicted 
to Ladinage; but the shafts of his wit were 
not barbed; nor were his personal allu- 
sions rendered unpleasant by the slightest 
touch or tinge of ill nature or offensive 
coarseness. He was brave, but affected 
cowardice; and gave such whimsical ex- 
pression to his assumed fear, as provoked 
laughter in the hottest engagement: of 
this, his conduct at ‘ the bloody fight of 
Albuera” will be a sufficient example.— 
Quill had, unnecessarily, followed the re- 
viment ‘‘into fire,” as it is termed, 
Creeping on his hands and knees, with 
boyish antics, he traversed the rear of the 
line, pulling the officers by their coats and 
tendering his brandy bottle with such ac- 
companiments as these :—‘* Here, Jack, 
take a Deoch andhuras (a drink at the door) 
before you depart*.” ‘I say, Bill, have 
a slugt before you get a bullet.” A mass 
of the enemy’s cavalry, including a regi- 
ment of Polish lancers, prepared to charge 
the 3lst. Colonel Duckworth ordered 
the regiment to form in square, in the 
centre of which he discovered Maurice, 
shaking from head to foot with well-dis- 
sembled terrors ; when the following con- 
versation took place between them :— 
‘* This is no place for you, Mr, Maurice.” 
‘* By J—s, Colonel, 1 was just thinking 
so. I wish to the Holy Father that the 
greatest rascal in Ireland was kicking me 
up Dame-strect?, and that even though 
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every friend I have in the world were look- 
ing at him!” Finding it impossible to 
break the square formed by the 3lst, the 
enemy’s cavalry, having sustained great 
loss, retired; when, ordering his regi- 
ment to deploy, ‘* Fall in/’’ said the Col. 
—‘* Fall out /”’ cried Maurice, and scam- 
pered off: but, hearing that a Captain of 
the 3lst was severely wounded, he re- 
turned into fire, and dressed him. He 
had just finished this operation when a 
twelve-pound shot struck the ground close 
to them, and covered Maurice and his 
patient with earth. ‘‘ By J—s, there’s 
more where that came from !” said Mau- 
rice, and again took to his heels. A few 
minutes after,his brave and indulgent com- 
mander fell, covered with glory. Quill 
was a great favourite of the Colonel, al- 
though at first he knew not what to make 
of the droll. Of the nature of his replies 
to the many questions with which Colonel 
Duckworth assailed him, at the sugges- 
tion of the other officers, and to furnish a 
striking specimen of Quill’s manner, I 
shall add one more instance :—** I am 
desirous to know, Mr. Maurice,” said the 
Colonel, ‘‘ why you left the regiment in 
which you served, and to what good for- 
tune we are to ascribe your selection of 
ours ?”—** Why, to tell the truth, 
Colonel,” with affected embarrassment, 
‘* I left the because some of the mess 
spoons were found in my kit; and you 
know that would not do in one of the 
crack regiments, Colonel! I chose the 
Thirty-first because I had a brother in the 
Thirty-second, and | wanted to be near 
him.” Of his professional abilities we 
know nothing. He despaired of advance- 
ment after the termination of the war, and 
in his reply to a friend who asked him 
what rank he held :—‘* Why, I have been 
thirteen years an Assistant-Surgeon, and 
with the blessing of God—that is, if I live 
and behave myself, I shall be one for thir- 
teen years more.” We feel some degree 
of pleasure in observing by the notice of 
his death that this prophecy had been fal- 
sified, and that he had been promoted to 
the rank of full surgeon. Mr. Quill died 
young; he must have been under fo 
years of age. Of him might be truly said 
that he possessed, 
Spirits o’erflowing—wit that did ne’er 
offend : 
He gain’d no enemy, and he lost no friend. 
And the tear of many a veteran will fall 
when he shall hear that Maurice Quill is no 
more. 











* The Author of Waverley calls this “ a stirrup cup ;” Quill intended it for a stir up, 


Tt A slug, a cant name for a dram. 


+ The Bond-street of Dublin. 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES 
IN THE COUNTIES OF ENGLAND, ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY, 


SO a —————_— —_— 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Puddington, Mr. J. White to 
Miss S. Leahair—At Bedford, Mr. Linnell to Miss 
C, Small. 

Died.] At Woburn, Mrs. Round—At Potton, 
Miss Gray. 

BERKSHIRE. 

An entirely New Road, planned by His Ma- 
jesty, will immediately be made from opposite the 
Long Walk in Windsor Great Park, in a direct 
line through the Garden of the late Queen’s 
Lodge, leaving the lower Lodge, adjoining the 
stables, on the left, and will come in a parallel 
line with the grand entrance into the Castle- 
yard. The kitchen and coffee-room of the Lodge 
will come down in its course. Two elegant 
lodges are to be erected, one at the entrance into 
the Castle, and the other at the entrance of the 
garden, on the road leading into Windsor. 

Married.| At Reading, Mr. W. Taylor to Miss 
Okey—At Greenham Chapel, Mr. T. Smith to Miss 
A. Skinner—At Wokingham, Mr. J. Lane to Miss 
S, Houlton—At Hungerford, Mr. Cox to Miss E. 

Spanswick. 

Died.) At Newbury, Mrs. Fowle—Mr. J. Maiden 
—Mrs. Bassinge—Mr. Daffarn, of ‘Theale—At St. 
Mary’s Hill, Mr. Hawkes — At Reading, Mr. 
Hamblin— Mr. R. Doyley—Mrs. J. Turrer— 
Mr. Plenty—At Stanlake, Lady Dukinfield—At 
West Green, Mr. J. Webb—At Purley Hall, Miss 
Hi. Wilder. 


BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Married.) Lieut. J. H. Nickoll, R. N. to Miss 
A. James, of Aylesbury. 
Died.) At Great Linford, Mr. G. Lines. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
Married.} At Cambridge, Mr. G. Stevens to 
Miss E. Claxton. 
Died.) At Ely, Mr J. N. Rayner—AtCambridge, 
Mr. W. Frierby—Mrs, M. Willett—At Rampton, 
Mr. J. Watson. 


CHESHIRE. 

Married.) At Chester, Mr. J. Prichard to Mrs. 
Harrison—Mr. S. Kendrick to Miss S. M. A. Fel- 
lows—At Macclesfield, Mr. Roberts to Miss A. 
Johnson. 

Died.) At Chester, Mr. T. Sayer—Mrs. A. Ash- 


CORNWALL. 

The excavations necessary for the branch of 
the Bude Canal, from Tamerton to Druxton 
Bridge, within three miles of Launceston, will be 
shortly commenced, The proprietors having ap- 
plied to Government for a loan of 20,0001. in Ex- 
chequer Bills, an Engineer was sent down to ex- 
amine and report on the practicability and pro- 
priety of the undertaking, and it is expected, in 
eonsequence of his approval, the required ad- 
vance will be made, 

Nearly three-fourths of the shares in the pro- 
jected canal from Looe to Liskeard, were sub- 
scribed for before the books had been opened a 
fortnight, 

Married.| At Truro, Capt. Kempe to Miss L. 
BB. Jenkins—At St. Cleer, the Rev. G. Norris to 
Miss M. A. Marshall. 

Died.) At Luxullian, Mrs. E. Wellington, 81, 
leaving 195 descendants — At Levelsa, Capt. J. 
Stevens, 73 -At Truro, Mr. J. ‘Tippet—At St. Veep, 
the Rev. Mr. Secombe—At Penzance, Mrs. Barrow 
ag oa te Mr. L. Chilcott—At Bodmin, Mr. 

. Blake. 


CUMBERLAND. 

The manner in which the first attempt to ex. 
cite the attention of the citizens of Carlisle to. 
wards the Fine Arts (by an exhibition of paintings) 
has been received and patronized, reflects the 
highest credit on all concerned. The appeal to 
their attention and liberality was frank and con- 
fiding; the answer to it kind and cheering— 
auguring favourably for the future, and proving, 
beyond question, a present existence of much 
good taste and right feeling. 

Married.} At Carlisle, Mr. J. Fletcher to Miss 
M. Cooper—Mr. B. Williams to Miss M. Mathews 
—Mr. G. Tindal to Miss E. Holbrook—Mr. J. Wal- 
ker to Miss B. Maxwell—At Maesby, Mr. J. Had- 
win to Miss Usher—At Cockermouth, Mr. J. Wood 
to Miss A. Makin—At St. Bees, Mr. T. Fox to Miss 
aoe Whieham, Mr. T. Bigland to Miss King. 
Died.| At Carlisle, Mrs. ‘T. Simpson—Mrs. M. 
Oliphant, 90—Mrs. Martindale—Mrs. Brown—Mr. 
W. Caslet— At Workington, Mrs. Bowman — At 
Cockermouth, Mr. J. Ritson, 80—At Knowhill, Mr. 
Sowerby—At Penrith, Mr. H. Holmes—Mrs. Moun- 
sey—At Whitehaven, Mrs. M. Mounsey—Mrs. J. 
Smith — At Workington, Mr. T. Dickenson —J. 
Bound, esq.—Mrs. Williamson. 


DERBYSHIRE. 

Married.) At Sandiacre, Mr, 'T. Birkin to Miss 
M. Dawson—Mr. H. Marshall, of Crich, to Miss 
- sana Ashborne, Mr. ‘T. Mountfort to Mrs. T. 

nsor. 

Died.) At Windley, Mrs. E. Smith—At Ches- 
terfield, Mr. T. Dutton—At Willesley Hall, Gen. 
Sir C, Hastings—At Belper, Mr. W. Bourne, 76— 
at ae Park, Mrs. Barber—At Brailsford, Mr. T. 


DEVONSHIRE. 

The Plymouth and Dartmoor Railway has been 
opened with considerable ceremony; and thus 
the noble quarries of granite, which that immense 
waste affords, will be rendered available to the 
public. 

Married.) At Exeter, Mr. R. Dymond to Miss 
A. P. Williams—Mr. J. Carter to Miss S. Pooke— 
At Dartmouth, Lieut. R. Brooking to Miss Fox— 
At Plymouth, J. Phillips, esq. to-Miss F. Brooking 
—Mr. J. Hanneford to Miss Hamblin—At West 
Teignmouth, Capt. Clark to Mrs. Jackson—At 
‘Topsham, Mr. T. Scott to Miss E, Harding—Lieut. 
Bligh, R, N. to Miss M. Furse—At Sidmouth, C. 
Parr, esq. to Miss H. L. Manning—At Plympton, 
G. Soltan, esq. to Miss F, Culme—At Withecomb 
Raleigh, R. J. Paget, M. D. to Miss M. A, J. 
Blockley. 

Died.| At Kelly, A. Kelly, esq. 81—At Dart- 
mouth, Mr. N. Wight, Q0—Miss Brooking—At 
Plymouth, Mr. J. H. Browne—Mrs. Behenna— 
Lieut. J. Cawkitt—At Exeter, Major-Gen. R. 
Cooke, E.U.C.—Mrs. E. Heath—At Mile End, 
Topsham Road, Mrs. Read—At Salcombe, T. Lyde, 
esq.—At Abbotsham, P. Walter, esq.—At Bovey 


‘Tracey, Miss Harris—At Axminster, Mr. D. Gibbs 
—At Piymouth Dock, Mr. Abel—Miss E. War- 
mington. 


DORSETSHIRE. 

Proposals have been lately published for the 
formation of an Institution in this county, to en- 
courage the culture of-flax, and to furnish employ- 
ment for the poor in the manufacture. It is a 
fact, that several millions of money are every year 
paid to foreigners ; whilst our own land, and the 
industry of our own people, might be brought into 
beneficial occupation by the sums so transferred. 

‘ 
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An acre of flax, it is said, may be spun into thread 
for making lace, so as to yield from two to three 


thousand pounds. 

Married.) At Bridport, Mr. T, Edwards to Miss 
R. Baker—At Uplyme, Mr, Boon to Miss Baizele 
—At Weymouth, G. Atkinson, esq. to Miss M. 
Stracham—At Sherborne, Mr. Bishop to Miss Ward. 

Died.) At Bridport, the Rev. M. Anstis, 87— 
Mrs. 8. Tacker—At Blandford, the Rev, T. ‘Lop- 

ing—At Sherborne, Mrs. Noake, 73—At Wim- 
rne, A. Sheonon, esq.—At Uplyme, Miss Vere— 
At Lyme, Mr. [look—Mrs. Pennel—At Yeovil, 
Mr. L, Beacham, 
DURHAM. 

The new line of road to avoid the Long Bank 
on the great London road between Newcastle and 
Durham, will be yet effected, Mr. M‘Adam has 
been on the spot making a survey, and has given 
his decided opinion that the line through the 
fields is the best that could be adopted. It 
has been determined, in consequence, to apply in 
the next session for an act of parliament to carry 
the measure into effect, which, it is understogd, 
will not now be opposed by Lord Ravensworth. 

Married.|} At Chester-le-Street, Mr. F. Welch 
to Miss M. Crowe — Mr. G. Cockburn to Miss M. 
Harrison—At Sunderland, Mr. M. Smith to Miss 
M. Stantield—At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. J. Watton 
to Miss E. Hogg—At Durham, Mr. T. Gainsforth 
to Miss E. White—At South Shields, Mr. Bishop, 
77, to Mrs. Farrow, 76—T. Salmon, esq. to Miss i 
- a hana Gateshead, Mr. G. Hosegood to Miss 

art. 

Died.| At Sunderland, Mr. M. Taylor—Mr. W. 
Haddock—At Monkwearmouth, Mr. W, Palmer, 
76--At Durham, Alderman Hopper, 90—Mrs. Jones 
—At Barnardcastle, Mr.G. Wade— Mr. J. Appleby 


—At Darlington, Mrs, Horner—Mrs. J. Rivers, 89- 


—Mr. J. Thompson—At South Shields, Mrs. Ear- 
greaves. 
ESSEX. 

Married.| Mr. W. E. Edwards, of Maryland 
Point. Stratford, to Miss F, L. Cozens—At Kelve- 
don, Mr. F. Green to Miss E. Lungley—Mr. Stone 
to Miss Jermyn, of Harwich—At Harwich, Mr. G. 
King to Miss 8. M‘Donough — At Dovercourt 
Church, Mr. Pigeon to Miss Pulham—At Westham, 
Mr. R. Ashton to Catherine, second daughter of 
W. Palmer, esq. of Stratford. 

Died.) At Dunmow, Mr. R. Dixon—Mr. T. An- 
drews, of Coggleshall—At Tillingham, Mr. W. Gil- 
bert—Mr. G. Courtald, late of Braintree—At 
Yeldham, J. Leech, esq.—At Colchester, Mrs, 
Fenner—At Kelvedon, Mrs. M. A. Sparrow—At 
Witham, Mr. E. Bright, 74. 


GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
The Lords of the Treasury have at length de- 
cided against Bristol, and in favour of Milford, as 


a station for Irish Packets. 

Married.] At Hempstead, Mr. C. Heaven to 
Miss M. Hancock—At Cirencester, Mr. J. Viner to 
Miss M. Townsend—At Bisley, Mr. J. Blanch to 
Miss M, Whiting—Mr. D. aaeeee of Walton, near 
Tewkesbury, to Miss M. A. Sparry—At Chelten- 
ham, G. Mills, esq. to Mrs. Cole—At Bristol, Mr. 
W, Barrett to Miss P. Sims—The Rev. H. Douglass 
to Miss E. Birt,of Newland—At Miserden, F. Lind- 
say, esq. to. Miss A. Sandys—At Nailsworth, Mr. 
W. Hunt to Miss E. Dutton. 

Died.) At Clitton, Mrs. F. Baldwyn—Mr. H. 
Rishton—At Cheltenham, Miss Harrison—Mrs, 
Coster—At Eastington, Mrs. Evans—At Almond- 
bury, Mrs. Hunt—At Bristol, Mr. T. Johnson— 
Mr. T. Stokes—At Gloucester, Mrs. Charleton— 
Mr. T. Purnell—At Box, Mr. J. Bryan—At Tewkes- 
bury, Mr. J. Hancock—N. Bartley, esq. of Cathay, 
near Bristol. 


HAMPSHIRE. 

The improvements of Winchester Cathedral 
are proceeding rapidly ; they have already occu- 
pied five years, and are expected to be completed 
in one year more. The whole of the nave will 


be repaired ; the skreens which obstructed an en- 
tire view of the side aisles, from east to west, are 
removed, so as to give the whoie length. The 
gilt wood skreen, formerly at the table, is also 
removed, and will be supplied by a fretted skreen 
of stone, with niches of Gothic ornaments. The 
services are now performed in the chapel at the 
east end of the choir. All the tombs are kept in 
good preservation, and some highly decorated, 
for which purpose peculiar endowments were for- 
merly made, The ancient font in the nave is 
still preserved in its place; it is large enough for 
the entire immersion of an infant, which there- 
fore evidences its high antiquity. 

Married.) At Northington Church, H. Mildmay, 

. to Miss A. Baring—At Andover, Mr. W. Major 
to Miss C. Wheeler—At Lyndburst, J. Morant, esq. 
to Miss C. Hay—At Hordle, Mr. J. H. Toomer to 
Miss [. Guy—Mr. J. Hole to Mrs. Argyle—At 
a aa Mr. J. West to Miss M. Wootton— 
Mr. J. G. Lowman to Miss M. Kelly—Mr. W. 
Dalton to Miss R. Davey. 

Died.) At Winchester, Mr. Prangnell — Mr. 
Phillimore—At Southampton, Mr. Eppes—At Lynd- 
burst, Mr, J. Shelley—At Andover, Mrs, E. 
Wheeler—At Romsey, Mr. T. Saunders—At Christ- 
church, Mr. A. Pike. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. 


Marricd.} At Ledbury, J. A. Higgins, esq. to 
Miss E. Ilill. 

Died.) At Hereford, W. Johnson, e¢sq.—The 
Rev. W. Auderton—Mrs. Lamb—J. Perrott, esq.— 
At Ross, Mr. N. Morgan, 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Married.) At Hertford, Mr. F. HW. Church to 
Miss M. Smith—T’. Ward, esq. of Hitchin, to Miss 
Harvey—At Great Munden, Mr. C. 'T. Stacey to 
Miss J. Lee. 

Died.j At Bacham Lodge, Louisa, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Primate of Ireland—At 
Bushey, Mrs. Oldfield. 

HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

Married.) Mr. Busbel, of Huntingdon, to Mrs. 
Chapman—At Baldock, J. Monkton, esq. to Miss 
Wickstead, of Huntingdon. 

Died.) At Earith, Mrs, S. King,79—At Warboys, 
the Rev. J. Chartres. 

KENT. 

The new works at Sheerness lately opened with 
much eclat, were designed and executed by the 
late Mr. Rennie, and, on account of the extraor- 
dinary difficulties of the situation, the works 
being constructed entirely upon aquicksand nearly 
40 feet deep, reflect the greatest credit upon that 
engineer’s skill and judgment. In consequence 
of the bad foundation, the walls forming the 
river’s front are composed of hollow masses, 
standing upon inverted arches, and numerous 
piles from 25 to 30 feet long: these, by having an 
extended base, are infinitely stronger. The works 
already complete, consist of a basin 520 feet long, 
and 300 feet wide, having a depth of 27 feet water, 
and capable of containing six twenty-gun ships, 
constantly afloat, and fully equipped. The en- 
trance to the basin is closed by a caissoon, with 
proper sluices for regulating the water within, 
and is easily removed at pleasure. Adjacent to 
the basin, are three dry-docks for first-rates, 225 
feet long, 100 feet wide, and 3] feet deep, having 
at their entrances immense gates, 57 feet wide. 
The gates are constructed in an ingenious and 
novel manner, being chiefly of cast iron, and 
weighing 160 tons each pair. The whole of these 
docks communicate by tunnels with steam cen- 
gines of fifty-horse power, which pump the water 
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from one of the dry docks in four hours and a 
half. Besides the above, there is a mast pond, 
200 feet long, and 150 feet wide, with extensive 
ranges of mast locks, tunnel, &c. The works 
now in hand consist of a smaller busin, 250 feet by 
200 feet ; two frigate docks s a boat basin, 100 feet 
by 70 feet; an additional line of river wall, 1000 
feet long, with adepth of 27 feet at low water of 
spring tides. When complete, the dock-yard 
will contain about 60 acres, with a river wall 3000 
fect long. 

Marvies.} At Canterbury, Mr. I. Bird to Miss 
S. Leaver—Mr. M. Harris to Miss C. Colvin—Mr. 
G,. H, Atwood, of Chillenden, to Miss A. Ham- 
brook—At Chatham, Mr, J. M‘'Guire to Miss A. 
Liogwell—At Biddenden, Mr. A. Neame to Miss 
A. Beale—At Upper Deal, G, Hammond, ¢sq, to 
Miss A. Edwards—Mr. R. Farr to Miss Green—At 
Bromley Church, Capt. W. Saunders, R, H. A, to 
Miss BP. L. Boyd, and C, B. Baldwin, esq. to Miss 
I’. L. Boyd—At Hawkhurst, Mr. T, Honeysett to 
Mrs. Golden. 

Died.) At Chatham, Mr. J. Knight—Mr. T. May 
—At Folkstone, Mrs. E. Shedwick—At Charing, 
Mr. J. Roalle, O6—At Deal, Mrs, Atkins—At Can- 
terbury, Mrs. Bunce—At Gravesend, Mrs, Cruden 
—At Greenwich, Mr. F. Day—At Tunbridge Wells, 
W. Lushington, esq.77—At Dover, Mr. W. Rutter. 


LANCASHIRE. 

Great improvementsare in progress in Manches- 
ter. Marhet-street, instead of being one of the 
ugliest, will shortly be one of the handsomest in 
the town, 

An exhibition of pictures and casts at Liver- 
pool is shewn by gas-light,s the effect upon the 
latter is said to be very fine. 

vane Sg se At Manchester, Mr. J. Snelham to 
Miss S. Dodson—J. Cope, esq. of Birmingham, to 
Miss A. Careless—Mr. T. Hall to Miss B. Ashton— 
Mr. A. Rigby, of Manchester, to Miss E.G, Curben 
~—T’. Sawey, esq. to Mrs, E, A. North, of Liverpool 
—J. Ausdel, esq. of Liverpool, to Miss C.! Powys— 
At Blackburn, J. Neville,esq. to Miss H. Horgreaves, 

Died.) At Manchester, Mrs. F.. Allen—Mr. T. 
Ollier—At Liverpool, Mr. J. Waring—Mr. T. Grind- 
1rod—Miss Hays—Mr. W. Henney—Mr. J. Dixon 
—At Ridgfield, Mr, P. Mather. 


LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Married.) At Kimcote, Mr. R, Worthington to 
Miss F. Lucas—At Long Clawson, Mr. J. Pears to 
Miss A. Rushland— At Loughborough, Mr, T. 
Dewbury to Miss A, Murphy. 

Died} At Hinckley, Mrs. Estlin— At King- 
stone, Miss M, Stokes—At Whetstone, Mrs. Butler, 
is). 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

A meeting has been held at Wisbech, to take 
into consideration the propriety of applying to 
Parliament to make a new road from that town to 
Ely, which is stated to be a saving in distance of 
seven iniles; a subscription was entered into to 
carry the plan into execution, 

Marrted.} At Stainby, Mr. Andrews to Miss 
Goodacre—At Giautham, Mr. E. Gascoigne to Miss 
M. Brachenbury—Mr. S. H. Mowbray to Miss M, 
King—At Wragby, Mr. 'T. Snaith to Miss S. Sutton 
—At Norwell, Nr. J.J. Marfleet to Miss A, Don- 
caster—At East Kirkby, Mr. E, Wells to Miss Brad- 
shaw—At Louth, Mr. A, Parker to Miss E. Milson 

The Rev, Mr. Clarke to Miss Oldham, of ‘Tid 
Fen—At Stroxton, near Grantham, Mr. G. Hind to 
Miss A. Smith—At Sleaford, Mr. J. James to Mrs. 

M. Wunt—At Ryhall, Mr. Sismore to Miss Burton. 

Died.) At Swinsted, Mr. Rostling—At Stamford, 
Mrs. Wilson—At Great Hale, Mrs. Allan, 83—At 
Hougham, the Rev G. Thorold—At Boston, Mr. J. 
Dickins—At Boston West Fen, Mr. R. Benton— 
At Coleby, Mrs. Lister—At Horncastle, Mr. C, 
Dickenson—At Besthorpe, Mr. G. Armstroug—At 
South Searle, Mrs. E. Mainstord—At Sibsey, Mr. 
Wullows—At Cacuby, Mr. I. Blaud. 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Married.) Mr. &. ‘Thatcher, of Chepstow, to 
Miss 1.Crutchley—At Monmouth, Mr. S.Widdow- 
son to Miss Bass. ' 

Died.| At Whitchouse, Miss M. A. George—-At 
Chepstow, Mr. T. Major—At Monmouth, Mrs. 
Powell—Mr, i’. James, of Lauthowy Farm. 

NORFOLK, 

A mineral spring has recently been discovered 
at Mundesley, which possesses qualities closely 
assimilating with the waters of Harrowgate and 
Aix-la-Chapelle, so much resorted to in obstinate 
cases of chronic rheumatism, and for abating the 
influence of Scorbutic and Scrofulous disorders. 
The well, which has been sunk, is not more than 
six hundred yards from the edge of the cliff, and 
is in depth fifty-six feet. Dr. Fayerman, who 
has examined the water, finds it highly charged 
with ferruginous matter and sulphur, and that 
when first taken from the spring, a considerable 
quantity of sulphurated hydrogen is emitted. 

Married.| At Swaffham, G. Manley, esq. to 
Miss Stuckey—At East Dereham, Mr. E. Norton tu 
Miss S. L. Palmer—At Norwich, Mr. J. W. Higham 
to Miss A. E. Harper—J. Ward to Miss Harper— 
Mr. N. Seaman to Mrs. M. Abbs—At Earsham, G. 
J. Turner, esq. to Miss L. Jones—At Gorleston, 
Mr. C. Bardwe}l to Miss M. Starling—At Lynn, 
Mr. Harrisonto Miss E. Richardson, 

Died.) At Dereham, Mrs, Sharman, 78—Mrs. 
Girling, 87—At Eye, Mrs. Sewell—At Lynn, Mr. 
brookes—At Hempnall, Mr. Berry—At Gorleston, 
a. Sate ag Kerdiston, Mr. J. Leeds, 87— 
At Wymondham, Mrs. A. Chambers— At St. 
Michael le Thorn, J. Kemp, esq.—At Wimbotsham, 
Mr. J. Brown—At Yarmouth, C. Layton, esq. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

Married.] At Creaton, Mr. T. Gossage to Miss 
M. A. Bosworth—At Spratten, Mr. W. Bunting to 
Miss E, Lantsbery—At Duddington, Mr, J. Culpin 
to Miss Goodliff. 

Died.) At ag ag Mr. C. Hillyard—At 
Hardingston, Mrs. M. Reeve, 73—At Ecton, Mrs. 
Meade—At Badby, Mr. Munton—At Astor, near 
Oundle, Mr. Rippin—At Kettering, Mrs, Pooley— 
At Grafton Underwood, Miss Robinson—At Little 
Addingtoo, Mrs. A. Wilson—At Ravensthorpe, 
Miss Dawes. 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

It has been resolved to try in Newcastle the 
experiment of converting streets into roads on the 
plan laid down by Mr. M‘Adam. Workmen 
have proceeded to take up the pavement at the 
foot of Dean-street, and to substitute whinstone 
broken small after the manner of those used on 
turnpikes. Ifthe scheme succeeds, it will cer- 
tainly be a great improvement, and must afford 
very sensible relief to the horses, which, from 
the rapid declivity, now suffer almost equally 
froin the ascent and descent. 

According to the “ Abstract” recently publish- 
ed by order of the House of Commons, North- 
umberland, including Newcastle-upon-Tyne and 
Berwick-upon-Tweed, contains 198,965 inhabi- 
tants, viz.:—DBambrough Ward, 9,769; Castle 
Ward, 61,959; Coquetdale Ward, 20,009; Gilen- 
dale Ward, 11,441 ; Morpeth Ward, 12,501 ; Tin- 
dale Ward, 39,332; Town of Berwick-upon- 
Tweed, 8,723; and Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 35,)8] : 
Total, 198,965. 

Married.) At Tynemouth, Mr. P. Henzeli to 
Miss J. Matthews—At Hexham, Mr. N. Loraine 
to Miss Whittield—At Wooler, Mr. C. W. Foster 
to Miss S. Stephenson. ; 

Died.) At Sheriff Hill, Miss Dawson—Mrs. J. 
Young—At Alnwick, Mr. M. Hindmarsh—At Ber- 
wick, Mr. W. Tranent—At Tweedmouth, Mr. G. 
Ilall—At Newcastle, Mr. J. Hudson. 
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NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Married.) At Beasthorpe, W. Miles, esq. to 
Miss C. Gordon—At Southwell, T. S, Godfrey, esq. 
to Miss J. Honson—At Nottingiam, Mr. W. Ball 
to Miss M. Sampson—Mr. J. Garner to Miss R. 
Sharpe—Mr. W. Hodgkinson to Miss A. Cartwright 
—Mr. W. Thomas to Miss M. Potter—Mr. J. 
Wheatley to Miss R. Worthington. 

Died.) At Newark, Mr. R. Bostock—Mr. W. 
Taylor—Mr. ‘I’. Sheppard—At Kegworth, the Rev. 
J. Jones—At Nottingham, Mrs. M. Palmer,79—Mr. 
J. Simpson—S. Freath, esq.—At Mansfield, Mrs. 
Ashby—Mr. Aram. 


OXFORDSHIRE. 
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Married.| The Rev. W. M‘Bean, of Oxford, to 
Miss F. Bell—At Oxford, Mr. J. Carter to Miss S. 
Winterbourn—At Enstone, Mr.W. Timms to Miss 
E. Faulkner. 

Died.} At Oxford, Mrs. Hunt—At Sandford, 
Mrs. Brown—At Middleton Cheney, the Rev. E, 
Ellis—At Minster Lovell, Mr. R. Dix, 

; RUTLANDSHIRE. 
Died.) Mr. J. Cliffe, of Seaton, near Uppingham. 


SHROPSHIRE. 
The improvement of the Holyhead Road through 


Shrewsbury is now beginning to be set about. ° 


Mr. Telford, the engineer, has made a survey of 
the town, with the view of pointing out the most 
eligible situation for the new road, Various 
routes are spoken of, and the expense in all of 
them will be considerable: but the magnitude of 
the object demands some sacrifice. Plans of the 
projected improvements will soon be laid before 
the public. 

Married.} At High Ereail, Mr. Floyd to Miss 
Marston—At Wombridge, Mr. M. Fletcher to Miss 
M. Howells—At Kingswintord, E. Causer, esq. to 
Miss A. M. Brettell, of Brettel Lane—At Kinners- 
ley, Mr. T. Sparrow to Miss M. Pickin, of Sidney 
Tlouse—At Wroxeter, Mr. J. W. Willets to Miss 5. 
Bennet, of Donnington—At Dawley New Church, 
Mr. B. Wright to Mrs. M. Fletcher. 

Died.| At Church Stretton, Mrs. Evans — At 
Houghton, Mrs. Evans—At Longsden Wood, Mr. 
Rudge, 88—At Gobowen, Mrs. S. Woodbind—At 
Lower Wood, Mr, R. Gittins. 

SOMERSETSHIRE. 

It appears by the Tenth Annual Report of the 
** Bath Sunday School Union,” just published, 
that “* the number of Country Schools in con- 
nexion with the Society is fifty-six, containing 
3862 children. Number of schools in Bath, five ; 
in which 1369 children receive instruction: mak- 
ing the total amount of Sunday School children 
belonging to the Union 5233, being an increase of 
232 children since the last Annual Report.” In 
the last year the Society have circulated 1033 
Bibles and Testaments in the Schools of the 
Union, which they obtained from the Bath Bible 
Society. Ten of the Country Schools in con- 
nexion with the Union are supplicd with teachers 
from Bath, who on Sundays throughout the year 
travel on foot to and from the villages where the 
schools are situated, going in this way 6, 8, 10, 
and even 12 miles, 

Married.] At Taunton, Mr. Cook to Miss A 
Newhberry—At Bath, Mr. G. Skinner to Miss J. E. 
Skinner—Mr. T. Carter to Miss A. Mundy—R. M. 
Oliver, esq. to Miss M. E. Jackson—At Chard, Mr. 
S$. Brown to Miss E. Weston. 

Died.) At Bridgewater, Mr. J. Grant—J. Mills, 
esq.—Near Ilminster, the Rev. T. Thomas—At 
Bath, Mr. Halt—Mrs. Smith—Miuss Cunningham— 
Mr. J. Read—Miss S, Turner—Mrs, Lavington 
Mrs. Biackburne—Mr. G. Yecles. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.} At Colwich, the Kev. C, G. Okeover 
to Miss M. A. Anson—C, Eylaud, esq. of Walsall, 
to Miss E. Borsley. 
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Diced.) At Ingestrie, Frances, Countess of Dart- 
mouth, 


SUFFOLK. 

Married.) At Laxtield, Mr. J. Smith to Miss 
Whitmore—Mr. J. Grimwood to Miss C. Warren, 
of Ipswich—At Oxtord, Mr. J. Pritty to Miss FE, 
Hutton—At Ipswich, Mr. O. Lucas to Miss I, 
Chapman—At Lowestott, Mr. H. Hogg to Miss E. 
A. Haward. 

Died.) At Bury, Mrs. Cooper—Mrs, Hand— 
Mrs. Keely —At Levington, Mr. J. Dawson—At 
Woodbridge, the Rev. B. Price At South Cane, 
Mrs. Wigg—At Aldborough, Mrs. Hatelh — At 
Iramfield, Capt. Eastnaugh—At Lowestott, Mr. 'T. 
Johnson, sen.—At Martleshaum, Mr. G, Aston—At 
Oulton, Mr. J. Balls. 

SUSSEX. 

Married.) At Brighton, J. Brown, esq. to Miss 
M. S. Thompson. 

Died.) At Uenfield, Mrs, Ollerenshaw—At Mid- 
hurst, Mrs. Bayley—At Hastings, W. Coward, esq. 
—At Brighton, J. Brown, esq. 

WARWICKSHIRE. 

Married.| Mr. J. Roberts, of Birmingham, to 
Miss S. Buitock—At Birmingham, Mr. J, Morris to 
Miss Smith—Mr. J. Trew to Miss H. Sharpe. 

Died.] At Birmingham, Mr. W. Ingram—Mrs, 
E. Cameron—Mr. W. Christian—Mrs. J. Sturtand 
—At Coventry, Mr. ‘T. Marris—-Mr, lay wood. 

WESTMORELAND. 

Married.| At Kendal, J. Rigg, esq. to Miss 
Baldwin—At Ulverston, B. Harrison, esq. to Miss 
D. Wordsworth. 

Died.) At Vellsside, Kendal, Mr. J. Fisher—Mr. 
J. Waller—At Ulverston, the Rev. BE. Ellerton— 
Mr. Li. Saul, 101. 

WILTSHIRE. 

A monument is just erected in Salisbury 
cathedral to the memory of the late Farl of 
Malmesbury, by his Lordship’s sister, the Hon. K. 
G. Robinson, It was executed by Chantrey, and is 
one of the finest specimens of that admired sculp- 
tor. It consists of a full-length figure (in statuary 
marble) of the deceased, in a recumbent posture, 
resting on an altar-tomb, upon which are his 
Lordship’s arms 3 with an inscription enumera- 
ting his many and eminent diplomatic services. 
It is surmounted with an elegant frieze, and cor- 
nice, supported by pilasters; tle whole is ina 
chaste and appropriate Gothic style. The like- 
ness of the Earl is faithfully preserved. 

Married.) At Salisbury, Mr. 'T. Neate to Miss 
S. Sanger—Mr. T. Sanger to Mrs. 8. Holman—Mr, 
D. Thompson to Miss E. Tice--AtWilsford, Mr. T. 
Stag to Miss E. Hayter—At Bradtord, Mr, WU. 
Hunt to Miss A. Hayward—At Trowbridge, Mr. 
J. Webb.to Miss Parker. 

Died.} At Devizes, Mis. Whitaker—At_ Brins- 
lade, Mr. W. Neale—At Highworth, Mrs, Busford 
--At Bradford, Mr. R. Rowden—At Whiteparish, 
Mr. C. P. Milloway. 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The erection of Worcester new City Gaol pro- 
ceeds rapidly. On removing the buildings which 
occupied its site, some beautiful and elaborate 
epecimens of ancient carvings in oak have been 
discovered. Upon most of them is conspicuously 
displayed the clothiers’ arms, the black pear of 
Worcester, and other little emblems of the city, 
from which there is but little doubt they adorned 
some of its public officesin former days, and, not 
improbably, the old Town-hall. In digging the 
foundations, about seven feet below the surface 
of the earth, two statues in stone were found. 
The heads of both are missing, and they were 
otherwise mutilated ; sufficient, however, remains 
to show that they are effigies of two male per- 
sonages. They are both clad im drapery, ad- 
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mirably sculptured, and on their apparel some 
description of colouring is visible, and the edges 
appear to have been gilt. Near the same spot 
where the statues were found, the fragments of a 
Gothic arch were dug up, the sculpture of which 
is executed in a very superior manner, 

Married.) E. W. Wilmore, esq. son of J. Wil- 
more, of Elm Hill, to Miss E. Lucas—Mr. Thomas, 
of Upton-on-Severn, to Miss M. Harris—At Wor- 
cester, Mr. W. Miimford to Miss A. Smith—Sir A. 
Lechmere, bart. of the Rhyd, to Miss E, Villiers. 

Died.) At Worcester, Mr. J. Knapp, jun.—Mr. 
Myers—TIhe Rev. H. A. Pye—At Pensex, Mr. R. 
Warren—At Dudley, Mr, T. Blakeway-. Mrs. Wal- 
ker, of Burton. 


YORKSHIRE, 

The nineteenth Report of the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society has the following statement cf 
the total contributions of the chief Yorkshire Aux- 
iliary Societies :—Leeds, 12,5201. ; Hull, 10,2811. ; 
York, S4051. ; Sheffield, 7714l.; Halifax, 5190i.; 
Huddersfield, 50161. ; Bradford, 33361. ; Doncas- 
ter, 30701.; Wakefield, 2518/.; Whitby, 24671. 
Besides these, Howden has raised 1384/., Beverley, 
5951,, and Bridlington, 556/.; and the total pro- 
duce of twenty-five Societies in Yorkshire is 
73,4361. The Bishop of Calcutta, Lord Barham, 
and the Dean of Salisbury, have been added to 
the list of Vice Presidents. 

age At York, G. S. Deverill, esq. to Miss 
J. K. Bland—At Leeds, Mr. J. Greenwood to Miss 
Kendal—At Aysgarth, Mr. J. 'T. Wray to Miss S. 
Winstanley—At Knaresborough, the Rev. W. C. 
Fenton to Miss C. May—A, Beamish, esq. to Miss 
F. Bernard—Mr, W. Vickers to Miss E. Milner— 
At Thirsk, Mr. J. Porritt to Miss Fox—At Tadcas- 
ter, Mr. W,. Cropper to Miss M. Backhouse—At 
Halifax, Mr. Whitaker to Miss M. Wood—Mr. R. 
Greenwood to Miss M, Hamerton--Mr. Barter to 
Miss Orange—At Tong, Mr. I. Milnes to Miss E, 
Telley~At Bradford, Mr. B. Hoyland to Miss 
Bentley~At Ripley, C. Slingsby, esq. to Miss E. M. 
Atkinson—-At Masham, Mr. R. E. Hutchinson to 
Miss B. Wrigglesworth—J. Carr, jun. esq. of Wake- 
field, to Miss M, Robinson, 

Died.) At Hull, Mrs. Eastwood—-Mrs, Clark, 78 
At Harrogate, Sir A, Chambre—At Ganstead, in 
Ifolderness, Mr. T. Brown—At Leeds, Miss Tripp, 
78-—-Mr. Lane--Mrs. Oates—At Koottingly, near 
Ferrybridge, Mr. S. Jackson—At Wakefield, Mr. ‘I’. 
L. Potter---Mrs. Linley—Mrs. M. Dickenson--At 
Holbeck, Mr. W. Hargreaves--At Ripon, F. Kel- 
vington, > ge--At Leeds, Mrs. Abbot—At Hud- 
derstield, Mrs. Lees-—At Pontefract, Mrs. R. Fox 

~—Near Doncaster, Mrs. Pye—At Wiskethill, Mr. 
J. Oates, 80—At Woodhouse, W. Greenwood, esq. 
—At Worlaby, Mrs. Meynell. 


WALES. 

The Report of the Committee of the Western 
Branch of the Montgomeryshire Canal was read 
at a general meeting of the proprietors lately. 
The following is an abstract of the receipts during 
four years, ending June Ist in each year ;—1820, 
2071. 9s, 2fd.; 1821, 10G1/, 12s, OFd,; 1822, 
11411. 7s. Ofd. ; 1823, 12341. 7s. OFd. 

Marricd,| At Merthyr Tydvil, Mr. D. Evans to 
Mies J. Jones---At Crickhowe!, Mr. IT’. Jones to Miss 
James--At Dolydd Helen, Mr. D. F. Roberts to 
Miss M. A. Jones---Mr. T. peg ole to Miss 
Roberts~-Mr. E. Lloyd, of Maesyporth, to Miss 
Poo!—Mr. T. Williams, of Fenley, Flint, to Miss E. 
Groom—At Towyn, Capt. E. Pryce to Miss J. E. 
Fvans--At Carmarthen, D. Kirkley, esq. to Miss 
Wynne. 

Jied.) At Pentreffynnon, Mr. R. Jones—At Kin- 
mel, co, Flint, the Rev. E Hughs—Mrs. Brow, of 
Egiwys Cymmam—Mrs, Williams, of Defynock—At 
Newtown, Montgomery, Mrs. Lewis--At Aberyst- 
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with, C. Jones, esq.--The Rev. G, Herbert, curate 
of Amiwch--At Rhayader, Mr. W. Williams—-Mrs, 
Nauney, of Maes-y-neuadd--At Llanidloes, Mrs, 
Jervis. 

SCOTLAND. 

The Herring Fishery has now closed on the 
East coast of Scotland, and the curers are em- 
ployed in shipping off the produce of the season, 
It is said that in general there has not been 
above an average fishing at any of the stations. 
The herring fishing at the Isle of Man is more 
productive than it has been for upwards of forty 
years. Some boats got 140 mazes of 500 fish each. 
It is found, notwithstanding, that little will be 
made of this important blessing, as the fishery 
has been so unproductive for several years that it 
is nearly given up. 

Marricd.| At Edinbureh, Mr. J. M‘Lachlan to 
Miss M. Russell—Mr. R. Dickson to Miss C. Wat- 
son—Mr. J. Somerville to Miss E. Murray-—Mr. J. 
Nasmyth to Miss M. B. Jobson--D. Scott, M.D. 
Cupar, Fife, to Miss J, Tod~At Dunfermline, Mr. 
J. Arnot to Miss Scoland—~At Leith, W. Glover, 
esq. to Miss J, Cumming~-At Paisley, the Rev, D. 
Allison to Miss J. Clark--At Aberdeen, Lieut. Col. 
W. A. Gordon to Miss M. A. Gordon-.-At Dum- 
fries, D. Johnstone, esq. to Miss A. Jardine-At 
Auchabar, the Rev. G. Garioch to Miss M. Wilson 
—At Greerock, Mr. S. Kilpatrick to Miss A. G. 
Dick—At Blantyre, G. Gardner, esq. to Miss A. 
Gardner—At Currie, N. Dassauville, esq. to Miss 
C. Hardie. : 

Died.] At Edinburgh, Mrs. Horner—Lieut. M. 
Miller—Mr. R. Gilmour—Mr. A. Hutchison—Dr. 
J. Smith—1', Campbell, esq.—Miss C. Sairig—Mr. 
D. Christie—Mr. C. S. Frain—Col, R. Wright—At 
Culmore, Major W. Forrester—At Porto Bello, A. 
Laing, esq.—At Melfort House, A. Campbell, esq. 
—At St. Andrews, Mrs. Heddewick—At Greenock, 
A. May, esq.—At Stoneyfield, ‘I. Warrand, esq.— 
At Jedburgh, Lieut. W. Aitken—At Peebles, G, 
Templeman, esq.—At Fortrose, R. M‘Kenzie, esq. 
—At Fugan, Mr. W. Innes— At Stirling, Mrs. 
Murray—At Greenock, W. Fullerton, esq. 


IRELAND. 

A statement respecting the population of Ire- 
land and its local area, given in our September 
Number, has been shewn to afford a very different 
result. The surface of Ireland contains 17,927,864 
English statute acres, and bears a proportion of 
18 to 30 to England and Wales; so that the ratio 
of population is nearly similar in the two coun- 
tries. The number of Irish acres is miscalcula- 
ted at only 6,846,949 ; and the supposing two and 
a quarter Irish to an irffividual in England, and 
more than one person per acre in Ireland. The 
misery of that country therefore does not arise 
from her population exceeding her local surface. 
There are countries with many more inhabitants 
to the square mile than even Great Britain. __ 

Married.} At Dublin, Mr. J. Scully to Miss 
F.M‘Cormick—M. Fitzgerald, esq. to Miss C, Blood 
—J. O'Byrne, esq. to Miss E. O’Bryan—Doctor 
Raymond, of Kilrush, to Miss A. Langton — At 
Greenvale, Kilkeany, J. W. Allan, esq. to Miss M. 
Shearman—J. G. Dunbar, esq. of Fort George, to 
Miss M. Cunningham—At Cork, M. M‘Namara, 
esq. to Miss A. Galway—At Drumgoon church, 
S. A. Clindenin, esq. to Miss S. Young—At Belfast, 
F. W. M'Cauley, esq. to Miss A. Hyndman. 

Died.] At Dublin, Mr. T. Maguire, Mrs. R. 
Fords — W. Johnston, esq.—Mrs. Mallett — Mrs. 
Fitzpatrick — Mrs. Milikin— Mrs. M. Robinson — 
Mrs. M. Goff—U. H. Bagot, esq.—A, D'Arcy, esq. 
—At Killarney, D. Cronin, esq. M. D.—At Sandy- 
mount, Mr. J. Morgan—At Limerick, Mrs. Bodkin 
—At Balingoola Glebe, co. Limerick, Mrs, Fitz- 
gerald. 
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